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IS THERE HOPE FOR PEACE 
IN IRELAND? 


NLY a few weeks ago Lloyd 
QO George declared that the differ- 

ences between the two conflicting 
sides in Ireland seemed irreconcilable, 
and he used the same word in contrast- 
ing the declared policy of the Sinn Fein 
and the policy of England, adding, to 
clinch the matter, that the policy of 
establishing an Irish Republic is im- 
possible. 

Now, however, there is a serious and 
evidently carefully thought out attempt 
to bring representatives of these “irrec- 
oncilable’”’ elements into conference in 
order that some just and reasonable way 
for peace and compromise may be found. 

King George lately opened formally 
and with great ceremony the new Par- 
t:ament of North Ireland, and his very 
presence (considering the disorder and 
dangerous condition of Belfast during 
the election) was a sign not only of his 
personal courage but of the importance 
that his Government attached to this 
event in Irish history. In his address 
the King made an eloquent appeal that 
the acceptance by the so-called Ulster 
Provinces of reasonable Home Rule 
might be followed by willingness in the 
south of Ireland to accept representative 
government without absolute indepen- 
dence. Without arguing the case or go- 
ing into details, he expressed the hope 
that, just as in South Africa, where ra- 
cial and religious prejudices had been 
laid aside for unity, so in Ireland 
men of differing creed and political 
aspirations might be induced “to pause, 
to stretch out the hand of forbearance 
and conciliation, to forgive and to for- 
get, and to join in making for the land 
which they love a new era of peace, con- 
tentment, and good will.” 

This appeal was soon followed by 
Lloyd George’s invitation to the head of 
the Sinn Fein faction, Mr. De Valera, 
to meet with Sir James Craig, the 
Premier of the new Government in 
North Ireland, and with the English 
Prime Minister. A safeguard for this 
purpose was offered to Mr. De Valera 
and cssociates of his political faction 
whom he wished to appear with him. 
There is a special value in having the 
new Ulster Premier represent Ulster 
rather than Sir Edward Carson, whose 
past activity, it is thought, makes him 
less desirable for compromise purposes. 

But hardly had the invitation been 
announced than difficulties began to be 
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made on both sides. It is said that 
De Valera will consent to the meeting 
only if certain conditions are first 
granted. This at once suggests that, if 
conditions are to be granted in advance, 
Mr. Lloyd George might very properly 
demand from the Sinn Fein leaders in 
advance an open disavowal of complicity 
in the policy of ambush and assassina- 
tion which preceded reprisals. If the 
Sinn Fein leaders claim to control the 
so-called Sinn Fein national army, and 
if the scores of assassinations which 
preceded any reprisal were in any way 
the work of men connected with that 


army, a terrible responsibility rests 
upon the Sinn Fein organization—one 


which it ought either to justify or re- 
nounce. Again, there seems to be con- 
siderable opposition to the proposed 
meeting from the Ulster counties. One 
Ulster member of Parliament has de- 
clared: ‘We are willing to work with 
all Irishmen for our country’s good, but 
only as free, self-respecting citizens of 
the British Empire. We decline to asso- 
ciate with murderers, at least until they 
have repented of their evil deeds.” 

Certainly the world at large will hope 
that, despite all difficulties and conflict- 
ing passions, there may come out of this 
new effort a plan that will establish 
something like Dominion rule in the 
two irreconcilable sections of Ireland, 
and that will make brute force, murder, 
and revenge for murder things impos- 
sible for the future. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 

DRAGO DOCTRINE 

| Marta Draco is dead, at the age 
of sixty-three. He was the pro- 

pounder of the famous Drago Doctrine. 

Dr. Drago was early impressed by the 
fact that the attempt of Napoleon III 
to impose Maximilian upon Mexico was 
based largely upon the purchase of 
Mexican bonds by France which were 
repudiated by Mexico. 

When Sefior Drago became Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister, England, Ger- 
many, and Italy were resorting to 
bombardment in order to compel the 
Venezuelan Government to pay the 
debts contracted by it with citizens of 
those European countries. This aroused 
Drago to action. He wrote a letter to 
John Hay, then our Secretary of State, 
declaring that no collection of Govern- 
ment bonds ought to provoke armed inter- 
vention, still less territorial occupancy. 

Dr. Drago’s letter to Mr. Hay made a 





profound impression upon that states- 
man, who Officially acknowledged it and 
made it public throughout the world. 
Mr. Hay’s opinion was shared by his 
successor, Mr. Root, who, when the 
Second Hague Conference was called, 
instructed the American delegates to 
ask for consideration of the subject, re- 
minding them that it had long been our 
established policy not to use our Army 
and Navy for the collection of ordinary 
contract debts due to our citizens from 
other governments and declaring that 
he did not consider such use of force 
consistent with respect for the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of other nations. 
The Hague Conference heeded Mr. 
Root’s request and made it the subject 
of the Second Convention, enacted in 
1907, as follows: ; 

The contracting Powers agree not 
to have recourse to armed force far 
the recovery of contract debts 
claimed from the government of one 
country by the government of an- 
other country, as being due to its 
nationals. 

This undertaking is, however, not 
applicable when the debtor state re- 
fuses or neglects to reply to an offer 
of arbitration, or, after accepting the 
offer, prevents any compromis from 
being agreed on, or, after the arbitra- 
tion, fails to submit to the award. 
Drago’s work was thus monumental. 

His name has been justly carried into 
every civilized country of the world. 


THE PUBLIC HELPS SETTLE 
A STRIKE 


N Cleveland a strike in the building 
I trades has involved some twenty-five 
thousand workingmen and their fami- 
lies, and also about forty million dol- 
lars’ worth of construction contracts 
under way. Fruitless negotiations have 
been going on for several months. 
Finally, the establishment of a wage 
scale was submitted to the arbitration 
of a Conciliation Board, the members of 
which represented equally the organized 
employers and the organized employees 
in the building trades of Cleveland, aug- 
mented by the addition of seven repre- 
sentatives of the public at large. The 
particular problems before the Board 
were how to revive the building trade 
industry so as to relieve both the pre- 
vailing unemployment and the shortage 
of buildings and how to reconcile the 
rate of pay with the falling cost of liv- 
ing without reducing the pay-below the 
living wage. j 

The seven representatives of the pub- 
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lic at large carefully considered the ex- 
tent to which the cost of living has de- 
creased between the peak price of July, 
1920, and the present price level, and 
traced the course of prices and wages 
from the pre-war level to those which 
now obtain. It was found that the per- 
centage of alteration of pay in the dif- 
ferent building crafts was not precisely 
uniform. In adjusting differentials, 
many factors had to be taken into 
account, such as the relative skill, 
difficulty, danger, agreeableness, and 
seasonal conditions interrupting the 
work of the different crafts, and also 
the corresponding differentials obtain- 
ing elsewhere than in Cleveland. 

The conclusion reached by the public 
representatives was so fair and accept- 
able that the Board adopted it and 
recommends the creation of a permanent 
board of experts, to be presided over by 
an impartial chairman, so that the pub- 
lic may have permanent representation 
in the settlement of wage disputes and 
of all jurisdictional questions, and also 
in the abatement of abuses and in the 
development of general well-being within 
the building trades industry. 

So far as we know, in that industry 
throughout the country no such perma- 
nent board of experts under a neutral 
chairman has been devised. Such a 
board ought to deal not only with ques- 
tions of wage scales and jurisdictional 
disputes, but also with commodity prices, 
with the value of profits, with the price 
of money and the attitude of money- 
lenders, with transportation and haul- 
ing costs, with occupational standards 
and general construction costs. 

If, acting on the Cleveland initiative, 
the public could be thoroughly informed 
and represented in regard to all these 
matters, the building trades in every 
American city might expect early and 
continuous révival. 


A TRIUMPH FOR 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 

HE overwhelming vote in favor of 
T retaining Samuel Gompers. as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor indicates that organized unions 
trust his leadership and distrust the 
revolutionary methods that failed so 
signally in Seattle. Both Gompers and 
his opponent, Mr. J. L. Lewis, have de- 
clared against “one big union” and the 
attempts to starve and bully communi- 
ties into complying with demands of the 
few backed by the disorder of mobs. 
But undoubtedly Mr. Lewis’s following 
was largely made up of the more radical 
element in the Denver Convention. 
That Mr. Gompers should win by a vote 
of more than two to one (25,022 to 
12,324) is significant. Mr. Gompers is 
an aggressive fighter, but he wants to 
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follow the _ established methods of 
union organization and detests labor 
Bolshevism. He expressed his feeling 
as to the result of the contest by saying 
that “the whole work of the Conven- 
tion, the resolutions and declarations 
adopted, the policies indicated, mean for 
the future a united, progressive, mili- 
tant movement, following upon a pro- 
gressive, fruitful, and militant past.” 

The Federation’s most radical move at 
Denver was a reaffirmation in stronger 
terms than before of its belief in Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways and 
their democratic operation—the last 
phrase is one capable of widely differing 
definitions. The Irish question caused 
heated and violent talk, but the Conven- 
tion had the good sense to refuse to 
demand a boycott on British goods. Its 
request of Congress to recognize the 
Irish Republic was impertinent and 
foolish but harmless. The attempt to 
favor an amendment to the United 
States’ Constitution taking from Con- 
gress the power to declare war and sub- 
stituting a referendum to the people 
died a deserved death. 


A NEW FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY 

ECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MELLON 
ee announced an offering of 
$500,000,000 of short-term notes, the 
proceeds to be used to help -retire the 
Victory Bonds, of which the Government 
has already bought up and canceled 
nearly half a billion dollars’ worth. The 
new issue is the first step in the Ad- 
ministration’s campaign to fund its 
maturing obligations into new paper. 

The short-term notes are part for one 
year and part for three years: the first, 
dated June 15, 1921, due June 15, 1922, 
and the second, dated June 15, 1921, 
due June 15, 1924. 

The one-year notes bear 51% per cent 
interest, and the three-year notes 5% 
per cent. 

The notes are exempt from the nor- 
mal Federal income tax, the corporation 
tax, and from all State and local taxa- 
tion except estate and _ inheritance 
taxes; but are not exempt from Federal 
income surtaxes or profits taxes. 

The notes are issued in denomina- 
tions from $100 to $100,000. 

The three-year notes should prove es- 
pecially attractive to investors, whether 
individuals or groups. Patriotic senti- 
ment may move some citizens to sub- 
scribe to them, but investors will be 
more strongly influenced, we may be 
sure, by the facts that the notes are tax- 
exempt, are acceptable in payment of 
income and profits taxes, and are not 
subject to call for redemption before 
maturity. 

The announcement introduces a new 


form of Government security and marks 
a new departure in Government financ- 
ing. No Government issue comes nearer 
to competing with private financing than 
does this. It should, however, we think, 
not really conflict with the investment 
market, as the issue will attract a differ- 
ent class of investors from that attracted 
by corporate offerings ‘or even foreign 
Government bonds, 


THE GRADE-CROSSING MENACE 

HE dreadful disaster not long ago at 
i a Perth Amboy, New Jersey, grade 
crossing and the similarly fatal disaster 
which preceded it at Shipley, Mary- 
land, are evidences of the growing 
seriousness of the grade-crossing sys- 
tem, especially in view of the increase 
of highway travel. 

The accident at Perth Amboy was 
particularly poignant. A crew of volun- 
teer firemen were on their way to a fire. 
The driver of the 2ruck did not see that 
the gateman was waving a flag. The 
truck collided with the Lakewood Ex- 
press. Nine of the firemen were killed 
and others injured. 

At Shipley the accident occurred at a 
crossing already famous, or rather in- 
famous, by reason of similar disasters. 
Since June 1, 1910, no less than seven 
have occurred at this crossing. 

For the latest reported quarter of a 
year the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bulletin shows that 632 persons 
were killed and 1,500 injured by high- 
way grade-crossing accidents. Of these, 
twenty-five of the killed and twenty-two 
of the injured were “trespassers.” 

Of course original conditions in rail- 
way construction in this country were 
such that grade crossings had to be per- 
mitted. But they have now become an 
increasing menace. They are death- 
traps. In the ultimate analysis, safety 
is dependent upon the human factor. 
No automatic device has been success- 
fully operated to eliminate that factor. 

The only thing to do is to act as 
Great Britain has done—put the grade 
crossings out of business. They should 
be abolished with all the rapidity con- 
sistent with fair dealing between the 
railways, on the one hand, and State 
and local authorities, on the other. 

Some of the States, notably Massachu- 
setts, have taken steps in this direction. 
New Jersey is one of those States. But, 
as this is a matter of tremendous ex- 
pense, and as the expense must be di- 
vided between the railway and the town, 
county, or State, slow progress has been 
made. 

Some years ago, in the New Jersey 
primary elections, opposite the names of 
candidates for the Legislature there ap- 
peared on the ballot a brief statement of 
measures they advocated. One such in- 
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“GREAT SCOTT, IS SHE DRYING UP?” 


Income Tax Returns are short by $500,000,000.—News Item 
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JEFFERY JOHN ARCHER AMHERST, VIS- 
COUNT HOLMESDALE (DESCENDANT OF 
LORD JEFFERY AMHERST), WHO CAME 
FROM ENGLAND TO ATTEND THE CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION OF AMHERST COLLEGE 


dication of purpose was “Abolish grade 
crossings.” We venture to say that in 
the next elections in that State, espe- 
cially those in the county of Middlesex, 
in which Perth Amboy is situated, such 
an indication of purpose would certainly 
win many voters. 


AMHERST’S CENTENNIAL 
COMMENCEMENT 

STABLISHED in 1821, Amherst College 
E rounded out its first century of ser- 
vice this spring, and its alumni sig- 
nalized the anniversary by an impress- 
ive celebration and a $3,000,000 gift. 

Nothing illustrates better the charac- 
ter and quality of the celebrated “Am- 
herst spirit” than the remarkable 
fashion in which her sons organized 
themselves for the Centennial Gift and 
carried it through to success. They are 
not a large body—less than five thou- 
sand, counting graduates and non- 
graduates both—and they started late. 

Other college campaigns were pro- 
jected over a period of months; the 
Amherst intensive drive was confined to 
four days, with the-slogan, “A hundred- 
hour campaign for a hundred-year-old 
college.” And in four days, in Decem- 
ber, more than two and a half million 
dollars of the three-million-dollar fund 
was secured. A continuation of the 
effort by the various class secretaries 
brought the total to a little more than 
the three million dollars sought. 

At the centennial celebration, held in 
Amherst June 20-23, nearly three thou- 
sand of her five thousand sons were 
present. The exercises concluded with a 
pageant depicting the dramatic events 
in the history of the College from the 
day when the farmers drove in from 
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the surrounding country-side to con- 
tribute their teams and labor and 
granite stone to the erection of the first 
building down to the day when the 
undergraduates of three years ago 
marched away to play their part in the 
World War. Preceding the pageant on 
Monday and Tuesday there were a 
series of orations by eminent alumni 
and visitors detailing Amherst’s contri- 
butions to America in statesmanship, 
science, literature, the professions, and 
the arts. 

Here is a little Yankee institution 
hidden in the New England hills— 
modest, thrifty, unassuming, costing 
America for its total endowment less 
than America pays for a single battle- 
ship. Yet out of it ‘have marched a 
great procession of strong, devoted men 
to enrich the life of the Nation in every 
department. In statesmanship the rec- 
ord includes a long list of eminent 
names, from Galusha A. Grow, the Civil 
War Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, to Frederick H. Gillett, the pres- 
ent Speaker, Calvin Coolidge, Vice- 
President (that is, both presiding offi- 
cers of Congress), and Robert Lansing, 
former Secretary of State. Among other 
distinguished alumni was Henry. Ward 
Beecher, whose pulpit was presented to 
the College at Commencement. 

Yet the real test of a college is not in 
the extraordinary men whom its train- 
ing develops; but rather in the rank 
and file of its graduates who, without 
special recognition, play their loyal parts 
in the life of the communities where 
they have their homes. Judged by the 
character and quality of this great 
group of its alumni, Amherst may well 
be proud of the record of her first hun- 
dred years. “I can almost always tell 
an Amherst man,” said the President of 
one of the Nation’s foremost universi- 
ties in private conversation recently. 
“Somehow, Amherst ‘seems to put a 
stamp of genuineness and honest service 
on her men that is distinguishable 
almost anywhere.” 


PRESIDENT ANGELL OF YALE 

N Yale’s enthusiastic welcome to her 
I new President the emphasis was laid 
on the fact that Yale and all other great 
universities must work on National 
lines and shape their education toward 
National service. Thus the universities 
are not to be thought of as rivals, but 
as associates or colleagues in one large 
purpose. The presence of delegates from 
other universities in America, France, 
England, and Scotland was a token of 
unity in educational and cultural effort. 
President Lowell, of Harvard, declared: 
“Universities have outlived every form 
of government, every change of tradi- 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD JEFFERY AMHERST 
PRESENTED TO THE COLLEGE AT COM- 
MENCEMENT 


tion, of law and of scientific thought, 
because they minister to one of man’s 
undying needs.” President Hadley, in 
introducing his successor, pointed out 
that “the whole system of education .is 
changing. New and vastly multiplied 
demands are made upon our teaching 
force. It is no longer enough to train 
individuals. We must do our part in so 
educating the Nation as a whole that its 
members may be efficient in their sev- 
eral callings, and may at the same time 
be animated by those ideals which make 
for unselfish conduct, for social order, 
and for the spiritual development of the 
commonwealth.” 

President Angell interpreted the idea 
of National service practically when he 
insisted that Yale must be as much a 
part of the National system of educa- 
tion as any State university and must 
bear her part in solving the problems 
which this circumstance involves. Dr. 
Angell’s entire address was marked 
by definiteness and concreteness. He 
pointed out the difficulties under which 
colleges and schools have labored under 
war and after-the-war conditions and 
the present lack of first-class teaching 
material, and denied that “our people 
will ever knowingly consent that train- 
ing for the higher intellectual achieve- 
ments, whether in commerce, industry, 
the professions, or statecraft, shall be 
choked by mediocrity and inefficiency at 
the source.” Therefore he urged better 
salaries, better conditions of work, the 
extension of research, more generous 
recognition of the scholar’s function. 

In all ways President Angell has 
shown Yale men that he combines hap- 
pily the love of culture and scholarship 
with the practical qualities of a strong 
administrator. That is what Professor 
William Lyons Phelps had in mind 
when he said that Dr. Angell, “instead 
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of being a Yale man, has spent his life 
preparing to be one.” 


JOHN BULL CASTS BREAD 
UPON THE WATERS 

n American has won the British 
A open golf championship. It is true 
that we had to borrow a native son of 
St. Andrew’s to do the task, but it has 
been accomplished none the less. Great 
Britain sent us some years ago Jock 
Hutchison, who served as a caddie on 
the famous Scottish links and thereafter 
became a professional in America. He 
became an American citizen, and with a 
group of other professionals journeyed 
to Seotland in search of the real crown 
of the golfing world. Others of his 
team-mates—Carrigan, Barnes, Hagen— 
also finished well up in the British open 
championship. Hutchison tied for first 
place with Wethered, the Oxford ama- 
teur, but defeated him decisively in the 
play-off. In winning the title Hutchison 
broke the record for the St. Andrew’s 
course for championship play. For 
eight consecutive rounds Hutchison had 
an average of a fraction over seventy- 
four strokes, a phenomenal exhibit of 
consistent brilliancy. 

It is reported that Hutchison’s victory 
was very popular in Scotland. 

Only once before has the trophy em- 
blematice of the British open golf cham- 
pionship left the shores of Great 
Britain. On that occasion it was car- 
ried away for a temporary sojourn in 
France. So far as open championships 
in this present year are concerned, 
honors are easy between Great Britain 
and America, for an Englishman holds 
the American trophy and now an Ameri- 
can holds the British. 


ANOTHER BRITISH TROPHY 
AND CERTAIN OF THE 
DOMESTIC VARIETY 
REAT BRITAIN not only lost her open 

y golf championship, but in the same 
week the international polo trophy, 
which she has held since the last con- 
test before the war, also was won 
by an American team. In two straight 
games and by decisive scores the Ameri- 
can four accomplished this task. <A 
third and exhibition game between the 
same contending teams also went to the 
American players by a one-sided score. 

The close of the college year brings 
with it the climax of the rowing season. 
In the East the two great events are 
the regatta on the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie and the contest between Yale 
and Harvard on the Thames at New 
London. This year the Poughkeepsie 
regatta included among the contestants 
a remarkably fine crew from the Uni- 
versity of California, a crew which was 
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YALE’S NEW PRESIDENT AT PRINCETON’S COMMENCEMENT 
In front, Colonel W. M. Libbey, acting as Marshal of the procession; directly behind 
him, at the extreme left, Dr. James Rowland Angell, President of Yale (who received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Princeton, later receiving the same degree from 


Harvard), and in the center, 


forced, however, to yield first place to 
that of the Naval Academy, at Annapo- 
lis. California took second honors. 

On the Thames it was Yale’s turn to 
triumph, a triumph which was particu- 
larly grateful to her sons, for the crew 
from New Haven broke with its English 
coach a very short while before the 
race, and the overcoming of the handi- 
cap which resulted from this discord 
was a matter of rejoicing at New 
Haven. Although the Poughkeepsie 
race is certainly a more important event 
than the race on the Thames so far as 
National public interest is concerned, 
the race between Yale and Harvard, no 
matter what the quality of their crews 
may be, still remains the greatest row- 
ing spectacle of the year. 


THE INCREASINGLY 
INTERESTING JAPANESE 
HE visit of a delegation from the 
Japanese Diet to this country not 
only furnishes an occasion for friendly 
greetings to a neighbor, but calls atten- 


Dr. John Grier 


Hibben, President of Princeton 


tion to the present condition of that 
parliament. 

The Imperial Diet consists of an 
upper and a lower house. They meet 
annually. The membership of the upper 
house is made up of: 

(1) Princes and marquises twenty- 
five years of age or over. 

(2) A certain number of 
counts, viscounts, and barons. 

(3) Persons not peers, but who 
have rendered great public service, 
nominated by the Emperor. 

(4) Persons over thirty years old 
who are among the largest taxpayers, 
elected by the taxpayers. 

The lower house consists of members 
elected by male citizens who are twenty- 
five years old or more, who have lived 
a year in the voting district, and who 
pay three yen (about $1.50) in direct 
taxes. Deputies must be at least thirty 
years old and Japanese subjects. 

The recent trend in the Japanese 
-arliament has been distinctly towards 
democracy. The struggle has been to 
secure proper party government and to 
make the Ministers responsible to the 
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MEMBERS OF JAPANESE DIET VISITING AMERICA 


Nine members of the Japanese House of Representatives, accompanied by two secretaries, 


are making an extensive tour in America. 


The photograph shows the party arriving at 


San Francisco 


Diet. The present Prime Minister, Kei 
Hara, is the head of the Seiyukai, the 
“Political Friends Party.” The princi- 
pal Opposition party is the Kenseikai, 
or the “Constitutional Political Party.” 
These rivals are similar to our Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. The Ken- 
seikai is headed by Viscount Kato, a 
former Cabinet member. The two par- 
ties have been pronounced in their 
opinions, not only on domestic, but 
especially on foreign policies. 

Again, with regard to the withdrawal 
of Japan both from the Chinese prov- 
ince of Shantung and from the Russian 
Far Eastern provinces, as well as with 
regard to Japan’s relations to the Pacific 
coast land laws, the Opposition in the 
Diet has endeavored to make its views, 
wherever possible, divergent from the 
Government’s. Of all these subjects, 
the one which most nearly concerns us 
in America is the agreement negotiated 
by our late Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Morris, and the present Japanese Am- 
bassador to this country, Baron Shide- 
hara. Taking this as a basis, Secretary 
Hughes is, we understand, broadening 
and deepening it, doubtless also taking 
into consideration our attitude on the 
internationalization of the cable com- 
munications in the island of Yap, now 
assigned to Japan. 


“THE BLUE BIRD” IN PEKING 
Vue Chinese are a very dramatic peo- 
ple. For centuries one of their 
chief sources of amusement and instruc- 


tion has been the traveling theatrical 
troupe playing either on the permanent 
open-air stage found in the courtyard 
of many large temples or on their own 
portable stage erected with bamboo 
poles which they carry with them. 

It long has been a mooted question 
whether Western plays could be adapted 
to China; the doubt has been dispelled 
not a little by a recent and very suc- 
cessful presentation of “The Blue Bird” 
by the students of Yenching College, the 
Women’s College of Peking University. 
The play was given in behalf of the 
Famine Relief, and received the warm- 
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est and most spontaneous welcome yet 
granted to any play from the West. 
Two performances were given to large 
audiences composed of Chinese and for- 
eigners living in Peking. The occasion 
was made brilliant by the picturesque 
costumes and ornate head-dresses worn 
by the Mandarin ladies, most of whom 
were seeing for the first time a foreign 
play which had scenery and in which 
Chinese young women modestly and 
graciously took their parts. 

Among Chinese students there is a 
very natural, almost instinctive, sense 
of the dramatic, which makes it easy 
for them to interpret their parts with 
much intelligence, grace, self-confidence, 
and poise. Usually the Chinese theater 
does not depend on scenery at all In 
this presentation of “The Blue Bird” 
simple scenery was used which, with 
costumes and “properties,” was cleverly 
adapted to expressing through the me- 
dium of Chinese the beautiful sym- 
bolism of the play from the West. 

The play was translated into Chinese 
from the English version by Miss Ruth 
Cheng, a graduate of Yenching College 
who later completed her advanced work 
in England. With rare simplicity and 
feeling, the spirit and charm of the 
original have been preserved in the 
translation. It is believed by the well- 
informed on the subject that the trans- 
lator has made a very real contribution 
to modern literature in China. 

The morning after the play a critic 
in the Peking ‘Morning Post” said: 
“This play is a great success. Western 
plays in China have just begun their 
vogue, and Yenching College has given 
such a remarkable performance that it 
is a glorious beginning to the introduc- 
tion of Western drama. Apart from the 
thanks we owe these students for their 

















CHINESE CULLEGE GIRLS ACT “THE BLUE BIRD” IN PEKING 
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efforts in behalf of the famine, it seems 
we ought to thank them also for their 
contribution to art.” 


«HIGHLY IMPROPER!” 


ECRETARY DENBY 
~ tered the expected public repri- 

mand to Admiral Sims for his 
“highly improper” conduct and the Ad- 
miral has accepted the reproof in good 
part, with the remark, “I did not know 
my speech was loaded as much as it 
was.” We all know now that it is not 
etiquette for a distinguished officer who 
has done service of the first order for 
America and England against a common 
foe to speak in public with scorn of 
“people who are now trying to destroy 
the good relations between our two 
countries,” or to make any comparisons 
in which horses and jackasses figure, 
or to hope that some time an inter- 
English-speaking policy may bring peace 
and prosperity to the world. Those who 
think that discipline is higher than 
patriotism and that blood-brothership in 
race and shoulder-to-shoulder fighting in 
the trenches confer no privilege of 
hearty friendliness are now satisfied. 
Those who think that Secretary Denby 
might have approached the matter with 
more regard for the dignity and respect 
due a great war leader are almost in- 
clined to thank the Department for giv- 
ing them a chance to re-read these de- 
lightfully improper and stirringly pa- 
triotic words again. Officially we must 
deplore, but as Americans without 
hyphens we admire. 

In fact, we wish that the Secretary 
had quoted a little more fully than he 
did from Admiral Sims’s talk. If he 
had, it would have been evident that its 
tenor was not in the least to express an 
opinion about British questions—such 
as how Ireland should be treated. It 
was to express wrath and contempt for 
those who traitorously dealt blows from 
behind when England and America 
were fighting a common foe and who 
later have tried to sow dissension be- 
tween the two countries. Sir Roger 
Casement at least risked his neck—and 
lost it; but others saved their skins but 
were as openly pro-German as_ they 
dared be. In his book “The Victory at 
Sea” Admiral Sims said: “The fact is, 
that part of Ireland in which the Ameri- 
cans were stationed was a headquarters 
of the Sinn Fein. The members of this 
organization were not only openly dis- 
loyal; they were openly pro-German. 
They were not even neutral; they were 
working day and night for a German 

ictory, for in their misguided minds a 
German victory signified an Irish Re- 
public.” 

It was that sort of thing that Admiral 


has adminis- 


, 
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(C) Paul Thompson 
ADMIRAL AND MRS, SIMS ON 


Sims had in mind when in his recent 
speech he spoke of anti-British agitators 
who are “Americans when they want 
money but Sinn Feiners when they are 
on the platform.” Whether Ireland 
shall be a republic, or a dominion, or 
two dominions, is a perfectly fair ques- 
tion, but those who would involve 
America in aid of a campaign of assassi- 
nation are something a good deal more 
than “indiscreet.” 


THE HOUSE THAT 
SMILED 


6 HERE are certain thorough- 
tT fares,” the Young-Old Philoso- 
pher said, “which seem to me 
like rainy days. They are dark and 
damp and filled with gloom. One never 
sees a face in the windows, and the 
shadows fall heavily—the sunlight never 
quite peers down on the pavement. 
There is a sense of perpetual darkness. 
Warehouses are on such streets, with 
great iron shutters and bolted doors, 
and one could readily imagine a hold-up 
here—a sinister figure leaping from an 
alley on an unsuspecting passer-by. 
“The curious thing is that such 
streets are invariably contiguous to 
pleasant, sunny avenues—just a stone’s 
throw from a park, let us say; and when 
I go through them I think of certain 
people of my acquaintance who never by 
any chance permit themselves to smile, 
though their neighbors are forever 
beaming—like the avenue not far away. 
“Inanimate objects have always 
seemed animate to me. Houses are in- 
dividuals; barns are lonely old women 


THEIR ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 


with red hoods over their heads; and if 
a prim row of brick edifices doesn’t re- 
mind you of quiet little ladies gossiping 
in the sun or a platoon of smart soldiers 
at drill, then you have missed half the 
fun of life. 

“Now, a building can be made to smile 
just as definitely as a person. You don’t 
believe me? Then walk through a street 
I know, and I will show you one dwell- 
ing that is as stern and forbidding, as 
bleak and as sober, as the most serious 
footman who ever foolishly got himself 
up in a somber livery and thought he 


was something—or somebody. Its win- 
dows are like sealed eyes without 
lashes. The iron railing in front of it 


reminds me of a barbaric piece of armor, 
defying the world to penetrate it. The 
door is barred all day, and the shades 
and ‘shutters are drawn in funereal 
fashion, like thick colored spectacles 
that conceal the expression of the eyes. 
One thinks of hideous secrets when he 
passes such a structure; of a character 
like’ Eugene Aram, and the dread he 
knew. 

“Next door to it, brushing elbows 
with it, is a trim, gay little abode; yet 
it is built of the same material, is just 
as narrow, just as tall, exactly dupli- 
cating the other in every line. Yet it 
laughs all day. For at every window- 
sill there is a box of bright flowers; and 
just beyond the brilliant curtains of 
chintz one can sense, if he cannot see, 
the warm hearth fire, the rows of books, 
deep armchairs, gleaming candles, and 
silver-haired old ladies and gentlemen 
and young and happy folk, all as ra- 
diant within as their house is without. 
The tiny brick walk leading to the gate 
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is clean and spruce, and the knocker on 
the door cries out to you to lift it. The 
mat has ‘Welcome’ upon it—and means 
it; and when a rosy-cheeked maid 
comes out to get the letters that the 
postman leaves—and oh, how many he 
always has for No. 18!—she smiles in 
that way which makes you know there 
is a garden behind the house, for all 
its hedged-in situation. Peace broods 
over it, and the birds swarm to the 
basin that a kind hand has placed near 
the pergola, and an old tree peeps in at 
the back windows every morning to 
make sure that all is well with the 
friendly, lovable people who dwell in 
such serenity and joy. 

“Why is it that this house can smile, 
and the other cannot? Both are occu- 
pied. Both know the sound of human 
footsteps. Then why is one dead, and 
the other valiantly and gloriously alive? 
It is because a house takes on some- 
thing of the spirit and heart and soul 
of those who dwell beneath its roof. If 
there are warmth and light in the eyes 
of the owners, there are bound to be 
warmth and light in the fireplace. Even 
on rainy days my cozy little No. 18 is 
full of sunlight, for it has soaked so 
much away, stored so much in its cor- 
ners, that the gloomiest weather cannot 
rob it of its hoard. 

“There are people just like those 
houses. But it is curious to note one 
interesting fact: For all its solemn, dim 
aristocracy, no other house in the row 
seems to wish to emulate No. 16. A 
bay-window on the other side is forever 
looking over enviously at tiny No. .18, 
as much as to say, ‘As soon as I can, 
I’m going to be like you!’ And ina 
short while there will be so many happy 
imitators of the loveliness of my favor- 
ite that No. 16 will topple over and die 
of shame. And I, for one, will help 
to carry her shell away; for she is like 
a grouch at 4 party—a stiff-necked, sour- 
visaged old miser who couldn’t smile if 
she wanted to, poor soul!” 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE 


EA power is power to control in 
~ times of crisis the international 


highways of the world. It was 
Britain’s sea power, supplemented by 
that of France and Italy, and finally in- 
creased by the United States Navy, that 
made it possible for the Allies to win 
the World War. By commanding the 
highways of the sea a nation may com- 
mand the access of other nations to the 
sources of prosperity and even life. It 
is therefore of the highest importance 
that any arrangement between nations 
which involves sea power should be 
made in the interests of the whole world. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the Western Hemisphere the great- 
est sea power is that of Great Britain. 
In the Eastern Hemisphere the greatest 
sea power is that of Japan. America 
lies between these two nations. With- 
out any hint of suspicion, it is right for 
America to be concerned with any ar- 
rangement between her neighbors Great 
Britain and Japan. 

Twenty years ago the British thought 
they detected a desire on the part of 
Russia for India. To check it, Great 
Britain made an Alliance with Japan. 
Japan had just thrashed China, and a 
few years afterwards won the war with 
Russia. Japan was evidently a rising 
Oriental Power. 

Ten years ago the Alliance was re- 
newed for a ten-year period. It expires 
the middle of this month. 

Elsewhere in this issue Sydney Green- 
bie, in special correspondence to The 
Outlook, gives some reasons for believ- 
ing that this Alliance is no longer 
necessary for the welfare of the world. 

Opposition to it does not come alone 
from other nations. There is opposition 
in the British Dominions. Many loyal 
subjects of the British Empire feel very 
strongly that the interests of the Brit- 
ish Dominions are so closely identified 
with the, interests of the United States 
that any alliance, such as the Anglo- 
Japanese, which seems to ignore those 
interests is not to the advantage of the 
British Empire. As originally agreed 
to, this Alliance obliged Great Britain 
to support Japan in any war with any 
Power (tacitly inclusive of the United 
States) which might seem to be the 
aggressor. When the Alliance was re- 
newed, it was changed by the addition 
of a provision, introduced by Great 
Britain and accepted by Japan, to the 
effect that nothing in the Alliance 
should oblige either contracting party 
to go to war with any Power with which 
it had a treaty of arbitration. Inas- 
much as Great Britain in the mean time 
has made a treaty with the United 
States by which the two Powers agree 
to refer disputes to an arbitral court, 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty cannot be in 
any sense regarded as hostile to Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless the opposition within 
the British Empire to the Alliance per- 
sists. The representatives of the Do- 
minions are urgent in favor of a clause 
distinctly mentioning America and ex- 
empting Great Britain from aiding 
Japan against America in any possible 
hostilities. 

That such a clause would seem to be 
unnecessary makes it all the more ap- 

parent that the point of view of the 
British Dominions with respect to Japan 
and Far Eastern questions is very much 
like that of the United States. 

The fact is that the opposition to the 
Alliance lies not so much in a fear of 
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what may happen in case of future hos- 
tilities as in the suspicion that the Alli- 
ance may prove to be a screen for poli- 
cies in the Far East that do not have 
the approval of the English-speaking 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
Americans, Canadians, Australians, 
and New Zealanders think very much 
alike on certain great international 
policies. They do not like methods 
which nations in the past have used to 
further their special interests at the 
expense of weaker peoples. For exam- 
ple, they do not like the drastic way 
with which Japan some time ago im- 
posed upon China her famous Twenty- 
one Points. They find that that method 
is quite inconsistent with. the sort of 
policy that was pursued by John Hay. 
When in 1900 China lay prostrate, John 
Hay, alone of foreign secretaries, showed 
himself her friend. He openly insisted 
upon China’s administrative, commer- 
cial, and territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence. Now, though not so pros- 
trate, China is really more than ever 
under the influence of Japan. Russia 


too is now open as never before to 
Japan’s intelligent and shrewd ad- 
vances. It is right that Japan should 


look to the East for her trade and for 
such expansion as she may legitimately 
make; but there is a general feeling 
among the English-speaking peoples of 
the New World that some of Japan’s 
relations with China and Russia are not 
the sort that they can indorse. Some of 
Japan’s doings in the Far East have 
been at least winked at by elements in 
Great Britain, but are none the less dis- 
tasteful to the people of the Dominions 
and of the United States. The Indian 
part of the British Government, for ex- 
ample, has followed much the same 
course as Japan in permitting or en- 
couraging the illicit opium traffic. It is 
such things as these, whether in accord 
with some elements in Great Britain or 
not, which the peoples of the New World 
believe should not be covered up, and 
which would not be covered up if it 
were not for the screen of the Alliance. 

That the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
no longer needed as a measure of mili- 
tary defense seems clear from :facts 
such as those which Mr. Greenbie in his 
Special Correspondence mentions. What 
good purpose can it serve? That is the 
question which has not yet been an- 
swered wholly to the satisfaction of the 
United States and a large part of the 
British Empire. 

The most prominent field of develop- 
ment during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury is very likely to be the Far East. 
In that development three Powers will 
play the principal parts—Japan, Britain, 
and America. Can Britain do justice 
to her roéle if her hands are tied? 

Certainly we do not wish to tie them 
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to our own. We need no alliance with 
Great Britain, not even an agreement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Brothers do not need such things. But 
we do want the assurance that we are 
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working for common purposes in the 
Far East, as elsewhere. 


DID THE CONSORTIUM KILL THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 


ALLIANCE? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HE Dollarisinadilemma. Europe 

is clamoring for his assistance; 

China is sending him an S.O.S. 
Both Europe and China have been com- 
mitting suicide for several years. To 
whom shall the Dollar rush in rescue? 
And then, too, we have enough trouble 
of our own. Our farmers want money, 
and want it badly. Where is all this 
coming from? American financiers have 
it, in a sense, all their own way, and 
they are moving cautiously. For that 
reason they have been playing possum 
for a while in the case of China, telling 
her that they have plenty of place for 
their investments, and yet wisely hold- 
ing up to Europe and America the great 
demand from China. Now this is going 
to be no revelation of the workings of 
frenzied finance. It is merely going to 
allude to certain factors at work to-day 
that may involve the average reader if 
he has dollars and cents to invest. He 
ought to know, for those dollars and 
cents, if they are going to go to China 
instead of Europe, are also going to de- 
cide largely whether the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance is going to work or not, and 
whether Australia and New Zealand are 
going to remain a real part of the Brit- 
ish Empire or not. Frightfully involved, 
this sounds, but extremely simple. 

For the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
whose fate has been in the hands of the 
British Premiers who have been meeting 
at the Imperial Conference in London, 
was a scheme on the part of Great 
Britain to guarantee the security of her 
interests in China and India. Since it 
was first signed two Powers against 
whom it was formed have disappeared 
from the Far East—Russia and Ger- 
many. As a protective alliance there is 
no reason for its existence, except to 
guarantee Great Britain against Japan, 
and Japan against Great Britain. On 
the other hand, there is a reason for its 
non-existence, and that is that Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand do not like 
the alliance. It threatens to undermine 
their anti-Asiatie policies. But as far 
as Britain’s interests in China go, the 
Alliance was formed to guarantee the 
integrity of China and the Open Door. 
That is, that Japanese Yen and British 
Sovereign should have full freedom to go 
to China to earn a living. That was the 
Sum and substance of the Alliance till 
Russia and Germany were eliminated. 

But when I was in Australia and New 
Ze aland I discovered that notwithstand- 
Ing these facts they felt that, even with 
Germany and Russia eliminated from 
bossible sources of conflict, there was 
Still a disconcerting factor for them, and 
that factor was Japan. That was openly 


avowed and was the reason, largely, why 
Australia refused to usher in conscrip- 
tion—she wanted some of her men kept 
at home for use in self-defense if neces- 
sary. It seems they hadn’t all the con- 
fidence in alliances that the undiplo- 
matic are expected to have. And Aus- 
tralia looked to America, seeing that 
America also guaranteed, without an 
alliance, the integrity of China and the 
Open Door for her pet—the Dollar. 

In the meantime the Yen was having 
it all his own way, because the Sover- 
eign and the Franc and the Dollar were 
very busy doing things in Europe. And, 
in good Oriental fashion, the Yen was 
breeding and breeding rapidly. He was 
going to China by the million and was 
keeping China’s interests and integrity, 
which all had guaranteed, in a very 
feverish state—notwithstanding that the 
‘AAnglo-Japanese Alliance had come into 
existence with an avowed purpose of 
maintaining China’s interests and in- 
tegrity. I cannot refer to China’s Dol- 
lar, because not only is it a so-called 
*“Mex-Dollar,” but the whole currency of 
China needs such serious overhauling 
that it is somewhat unnamable. And 
so many Yen were coming in that the 
poor Chinese “Cash” was getting into 
worse and worse difficulties. 

Now America, not believing in alli- 
ances, had an agreement with Japan 
known as the Root-Takahira Agreement, 
which, except for the fact that it made 
no promises to the effect, ‘““My ally, right 
or wrong, but still my ally,” was just 
like the Alliance. In other words, this 
agreement realized that an ally could 
be wrong, and it would not promise to 
fight for him if he was, and if any mis- 
understanding arose a talk might clear 
it up. Otherwise, it also guarantees to 
China her interests and her integrity. 
Hence it was an understanding with 
Japan that the American Dollar had as 
much right to earn a living in China 
as the Yen did. 

This at bottom is what the whole Far 
Eastern problem is; and all the Powers 
now interested in China have guaran- 
teed to her that the Open Door shall 
remain open and that no one will inter- 
fere with her internal affairs. With the 
exception of America, no one has ever 
lived up to this. England has a slice 
of China; France has; and Japan is 
aiming at the rest—virtually has it, in 
fact. Alliances and agreements not- 
withstanding, China’s integrity is rapid- 
ly ceasing to be an integer. 

Now if that were all there was to it, 
this article would end. But integers, 
like the atom, are not easily divided 
without creating something new. The 


atom becomes an electron; but the in- 
teger, when a nation, becomes a source 
of international conflict. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance that China re- 
main an integer. Something must be 
done. That something has been done. 
Another agreement was arrived at, and 
it is known as the Consortium. 

Now the Consortium Agreement, 
which was signed in New York in Oc- 
tober last, was not an idealistic scheme. 
It simply saw that the future peace of 
the world depends on how the Powers 
manage their affairs in China. And 
those affairs could be managed only by 
co-operation. China wants money. The 
Consortium is a plan by which the bank. 
ers of the world—the British, French, 
American, and Japanese—shall pool 
their loans to China on a twenty-five 
per cent basis. They have agreed not 
to let a cent go to China except for re- 
construction work that will actually 
develop the country, such as railways, 
highway construction, the straightening 
of rivers, the building or repairing of 
canals, and last but by no means least, 
the reorganization of China’s currency 
system. First, last, and all the time, it 
guarantees the integrity of China and 
expresses sentiments that promise only 
the good of China. When, for more 
than a year, Japan refused to permit her 
bankers to enter the Consortium until 
the Powers assured her that Manchuria 
and Mongolia would be left out of Con- 
sortium projects for Japan and Japan 
alone to squeeze, the Powers refused to 
consent, as that sounded very much like 
smashing the integrity of China. Fi- 
nally, Japan was given assurance that, 
in view of the fact that these two 
Chinese provinces were near her, she 
would be acknowledged as having cer- 
tain special interests in them. And the 
matter was left hanging somewhat in 
the air. The Consortium was signed. 

Well, if that were all there was to it, 
I would have to end here. But there 
are still a few little possibilities. How- 
ever, if the Consortium throws secrecy 
to the winds and comes out openly and 
at all times for the principles on which 
it was formed and under which the sev- 
eral Governments have guaranteed to 
protect these several banking groups, 
what use is there going to be for the 
Alliance? None, so far as the interests 
of the world are concerned. And per- 
haps, to paraphrase President Wilson’s 
remark about the freedom of the seas, 
Great Britain and Japan will have to 
say to the world: “Gentlemen, the 
joke’s on us. If the Consortium works 
in China, there is no need of an alli- 
ance.” SYDNEY GREENBIE. 








IN MEMORY OF BRAVE-HEARTED AMERICANS 


PICTURES FROM OUTLOOK READERS 


























From J. Wade, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
DECORATING THE GRAVES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON THE ISLAND 
OF ISLAY, NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
These are soldiers who were drowned when the steamship Otranto was wrecked off this coast 
during the war, while on their way to France 





CLARA BARTON AND HER LITTLE 
RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


3elow is the picture of the schoolhouse which 
Clara Barton, later founder of the American 
ted Cross, established as one of the first free 
public schools in New Jersey in = 1858. The 
building has been restored, very much as it 
was when she taught there, by funds raised by 
New Jersey school-children. The building was 
dedicated as a public museum on June 11. It 
is situated at Bordentown, New Jersey 








CLARA BARTON 

















rem J. G. Scholl, Pitman, N. J. 

















IN DISTANT INDIA 


PICTURES FROM OUTLOOK READERS 

















HIGH DIVING IN OLD DELHI 


Here is a scene in ancient Delhi, India, 
near the Kutub Minar. The men jump 
from the top of the tower, a distance of 
ninety-five feet, into about ten feet of 
water in the basin below. They do this 
for the sum of twenty-five cents (American 
money) and will do it over and over again. 
“We took them,”’ says our informant, ‘* ‘on 
the jump.’ They claim to be father and 
son. The father (just below the top) was 
on his way up from another jump; the son 
is standing at the top of the tower. The 
boy at the left—standing on the ruined 
wall—is taking lessons to be a jumper” 














From Mrs. L. K. Walsh, San Anselmo, California 





MARKET SCENE AT 
DARJEELING 


Each vender brings his prod- 
ucts in a square cloth, which 
he spreads for a _ display 
table and counter upon the 
ground, even though the 
merchandise may consist of 
sugar or rice and gathers 
dust and grit. It is difficult 
to obtain clean sugar in In- 
dia, our informant states 














From G. M. Hawkins, Madison, Wisconsin 








MR. HUGHES HUMANIZED 
A STUDY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


BY RICHARD BARRY 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES (A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH ) 


“The Secretary of State is fast becoming on 


CERTAIN professor once told me 

that if he ever were asked to 
write an article on “Why Hughes 
Lost the Presidency” he merely would 
relate an incident that occurred to him 
when he desired to utilize in his class- 
room part of an address Mr. Hughes had 
previously delivered. 

He properly made written application 
to Mr. Hughes for permission to use the 
address. It was granted, but with the 
express proviso that it should be repro- 
duced only in its entirety. The pro- 
fessor wanted only the half which was 
applicable to his work, and he pointed 
out that the newspapers had already 
printed parts of it, and that some of 
them had garbled the address. Mr. 
Hughes admitted this, but replied that 
the newspapers had done it without his 
permission, and that with his permis- 
sion the address could not be used ex- 
cept in toto. Vainly the professor strove 
to convince the eminent statesman that 
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he might unbend to his own advantage 
in this instance, for his words of wis- 
dom, if used in part, could be widely 
spread, but if they must be used only 
with technical subjects malapropos to 
the professor’s purpose they could not be 
used at all. However, Mr. Hughes had 
spoken, and there was no appeal. 

That, said the professor, illustrates 
how he lost the Presidency. The Medes 
and the Persians had their laws and so 
had Charles E. Hughes. He crossed 
every “t’” and he dotted every “i” and 
he departed not one jot or tittle from a 
prearranged plan as conceived originally 
by himself in the seclusion of his own 
study. 

This was only too true—mark, how- 
ever, the was. Well is remembered the 
California incident of 1916. In his 
swing around the circle the National 
Committee had planned for Mr. Hughes 
to visit California and speak there. 
However, as he approached the Golden 


State arose loud cries of a violent fac- 
tional disturbance. Canny politicians, 
wise and disinterested strategists, has- 
tened to the candidate, urging him to 
avoid the hotbed of Republican schism. 

All argument was wasted, all protest 
futile. Mr. Hughes was proceeding on 
the theory of the German army—that 
the general staff had plotted and planned 
everything and that he had to act only 
according to schedule to be in Paris (or 
Washington) at the appointed time. 
They had taken everything into consid- 
eration except the imponderables, and 
the imponderables whipped him. Cali- 
fornia, by little over a thousand votes, 
kept him out of.the White House. 

That was Mr. Hughes. But not in 
1921. 

The Secretary of State to-day is not 
the same individual, except in name and 
pedigree and record, as he who was once 
Governor of the State of New York, later 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and later defeated as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Washington, to-day, is enjoying a new 
Mr. Hughes. The old austerity is gone. 
Was defeat the humanizing process 
which has added to this distinguished 
individuality the one element it required 
to be well rounded? 

The fact remains that the Secretary 
of State is fast becoming one of the most 
popular men in public life. One meets 
him on the streets, in the clubs, proceed- 
ing briskly from the State Department 
to the White House across the street, 
but always smiling and always radiat- 
ing an abundant energy. It seems as 
though a second youth had come to him, 
one of vivacity and good feeling. 

Health is doubtless at the bottom of 
this, for the Secretary appears to be in 
as good trim as a pugilist about to en- 
ter a championship contest, and evi- 
dently he knows how to maintain his 
physical condition and is doing so, but 
without any visible effort. 

Other things also are at work. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Hughes is very 
happy in his appointment, happy to be 
back in official Washington. It may be 
that there is some balm in the reflection 
that four years of practice of the law in 
New York has placed him in an inde- 
pendent position financially. If he has 
any ambitions for the future, naturally 
he keeps them to himself, although a 
man just entering his sixtieth year 
need not resign all hopes of the Presi- 
dency. 

All that the observer can see is that 
he is playing good ball, a snappy, fast 
game, but with a courtesy and geniality 
that endear him to every one. He is 
rapidly chucking needless formality out 
of the windows of the State Department. 
In most of his notes to Germany and in 
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most of those to Japan he didn’t avail 
himself of the customary time which 
diplomatic usage allowed him for the 
proper answer. He just tossed the 
answers off hastily, like any business 
man in the course of the day’s work. 

This unwonted celerity has given a 
slight wedge to unkind critics, and it 
has been asserted, even in print, that 
Mr. Hughes has taken the bit of foreign 
affairs in his teeth and is running away 
with it. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Aside from his personal es- 
teem for the President, Mr. Hughes has 
a most delicate appreciation of the 
exact limitations of his office, both in 
law and in custom. He has not stepped 
a hair’s breadth over the line of pro- 
priety, and, even if he disagreed with 
the President, which has not yet oc- 
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curred, it is practically certain that he 
would not bring that disagreement to an 
issue. 

The change in the Hughes psychology 
is most readily observed in his contacts 
with newspaper men. Some wag has 
said that now when he sees a news- 
paper man in the White House with a 
lawyer in his proper place as adviser 
he at last perceives the true merit of 
the press. It is more likely that politi- 
cal defeat, combined with reflection and 
financial independence, has broadened 
his view-point. 

In any event, his old manner toward 
the press is gone. In those days he 
looked upon newspaper men as a cross 
between public nuisances and unappre- 
hended criminals. Now his attitude 
toward them is patriarchal when they 
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need it and brotherly when they deserve 
it. In his daily talks with the Wash- 
ington correspondents one feels that he 
appreciates their responsibilities, re- 
spects their intelligence, recognizes their 
function, and is willing patiently to be- 
come their teacher. 

Which is as it should be, but which 
is not what it always has been. 

The result is that on every hand one 
hears: “Nobody like him in the State 
Department since John Hay.” He does 
not delay, he does not evade, he does not 
condescend, he does not orate, and, so 
far as one can see, he does not play poli- 
tics, certainly not in the old-fashioned, 
petty sense. He found a terrific mess; 
he is grappling with it like a strong man 
unafraid, and he is in mighty good 
humor about it. 


THE QUATRE-BRAS OF THE WORLD'S WATERLOO 


CITY missionary found a lone 
A woman in a little room in a nar- 

row, ill-smelling street, took pity 
on her condition, and with great diffi- 
culty found a place for her in the out- 
skirts of a village where was abundant 
employment for a_ skillful washer- 
woman. Two weeks later, making his 
rounds, he found Bridget back in her 
solitary chamber. ‘“‘How is this?” he 
asked her, and received for reply, “Folks 
is better than shtoomps.” She was 
right. Folks is better than shtoomps. 
Ever since man and woman discovered 
that simple truth they have gathered in 
villages, towns, and cities. So long as 
they believe that truth they will con- 
tinue to gather in villages, towns, and 
cities. The boys will leave the farms 
for the towns. The mothers and Ssis- 
ters will want to follow them. For 
every Thoreau who wishes to live in the 
woods there are, and always will be, 
thousands who, like Charles Lamb, will 
wish to live in the city. The call is 
equally irresistible to the ignorant and 
to the scholar, to the sinner and to the 
saint. 

Responding to this call we always 
have found and always will find the 
best and the worst of men flocking to 
the cities; the bigger and more bustling 
the city, the more it attracts. Here are 
the great criminals and the men of 
wealth on whom they prey; the self- 
indulgent idlers and the great captains 
of industry; seductive invitations to 
vice and open doors of opportunity for 
Service; the great libraries, the great 
concert halls, the great schools and uni- 
versities, the great lecture halls, the 
great churches, the great preachers, and 
here the dance halls, the saloons, the 
gainbling hells, the houses of vice; and 
here is the drama at its best and its 
worst. 

The city is always a type of the com- 
Munity in which it is situated. London 
reflects England, Paris reflects France, 


Berlin reflects Germany, Rome reflects 
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the two Italys, the ecclesiastical and the 
political. So, in this country, Boston, 
despite its Irish population, reflects New 
England; New York, the Atlantic coast; 
Chicago, the Middle West; Los Angeles 
and. San Francisco, the two Californias. 
If we could imagine New York and 
Chicago changing places, in a decade, 
certainly in a generation, each would be 
a changed city. 

Therefore the city records the dom- 
inating tendencies in the community 
both for good and for evil. Decaying 
cities mean a decaying state. Develop- 
ing cities mean a developing state. The 
city is a barometer and registers the cli- 
mate. Catholic Rome bore .witness to 
the emergence of Italy from the pagan- 
ism of the Cesars. 
a hill and cannot be hid. By its prom- 
inence it proclaims to all mankind the 
virtues and the vices of the community. 
For the community makes it what it is, 
and it in turn makes the community. 

When I came to New York City nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, the 
growing residential region was from 
Houston to Fourteenth Street. When 
about that time my uncle Gorham 
Abbott left his brother’s school in Hous- 
ton Street and established the Spingler 
Institute in Union Square, he was criti- 
cised for going so far uptown by con- 
servatives, who were quite sure that his 
pupils would never follow him to these 
northern limits of good society. Even 
some years later what is now Central 
Park was a rocky wild given over to the 
huts of squatters, whose hordes of dogs 
made crossing that region after dark a 
disagreeable and even a somewhat per- 
ilous enterprise. 

At that time the fire companies 
were volunteer organizations which bit- 
terly resented and vigorously resisted 
the organization of a paid fire depart- 
ment to be always ready for a call. Oc- 
casionally these rival companies stopped 
on their way to a fire and fought a 
street battle to determine which should 


The city is set upon. 


have precedence on the highway. The 
police, if I remember aright, were not 
uniformed; and the police protection 
was so inadequate that for a time the 
control of the police was transferred 
from the City Hall to the Capitol at 
Albany. The simplest sanitary regula- 
tions which herding of a great miscel- 
laneous population always makes neces- 
sary had not yet been discovered. Dogs 
roamed the streets as freely as they did 
till recently in Constantinople, though 
not, as there, in herds; cows were stabled 
in the city and fed on swill from the 
houses or refuse from the distilleries; 
none of the streets were kept very clean 
and some of them were hardly cleaned 
at all; cases of cholera occurred every 
summer and an epidemic of cholera was 
expected every two or three years. The 
cleaning out of the squatters from the 
region now devoted to Central Park was 
accomplished with difficulty; the spend- 
ing of money in the construction of the 
park was bitterly resented as a waste of 
the city’s funds, since only the rich 
would ever use it; and the organization 
of a paid fire department, the uniform- 
ing of the police, the banishing of loose 
dogs from the streets, the removal of 
the cows and their sheds from the city 
limits, and the sanitary regulations re- 
quired for the city’s health were all 
accomplished by resolute reformers only 
after a fierce battle in each case with 
the defenders of so-called vested rights. 
Leave a great public wrong undisturbed 
long enough and it becomes a vested 
right. 

The climax of this corruption of the 
city government was reached under the 
Tweed Ring some years later. The city 
government and the courts were cor- 
rupted by it, and the foul and fatal con- 
trol was extending to Albany. Happily, 
there were brave men who dared hazard 
their peace and their good name, if not 
their lives, in furnishing an answer to 
Tweed’s question, What are you going 
to do about it? They finally put him 
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behind prison bars and made impossi- 
ble the repetition of so gross and auda- 
cious a robbery by any future ring. 
There is a great deal of not unjust 
complaint of our city governments, and 
the municipal experience of our great 
cities justifies the statement that the 
city government is the most difficult 
problem which to-day confronts democ- 
racy. But if the test of government is 
a contented and prosperous population 
under its control, it cannot be said with 
justice that New York City is the worst- 
governed city in the world. At least 
there is no present indication that Ger- 
man critics have any great desire to 
return to Berlin, or Irish critics to Cork 
or Dublin; and when our Government 
provides free passage across the ocean 
for Russian assailants of the Govern- 
ment of this their adopted land to re- 
turn to the land of their nativity, there 
are not heard from them those expres- 
sions of gratitude which might reason- 
ably be expected from them. Our city 
government is in our own hands. It is 
as good as we deserve, for it is as good 
as we care to make it. It is an old 
saying that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, and if we do not care to pay 
the price we have no reason to complain 
if we do not get the coveted article. 
Law may measurably protect the 
prudent from criminals, but it is never 
an adequate protection of the ignorant, 
the innocent, and the weak from the 
enticements of vice. Whether there is 
less or more vice in New York City than 
there was three-quarters of a century 
ago I cannot say, but it is certainly less 
ostentatiously offensive. Then it was 
not safe for any woman to go out un- 
attended in the streets of the city after 
nightfall. Women were generally not 
admitted to the theaters without a male 
escort, except that in many, I believe 
most, of the theaters the upper gallery 
was reserved as a hunting-ground where 
women of the town might look for their 
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prey. Whether there was more gam- 
bling then than now I do not know, as 
I have no means of knowing how much 
there was then or is now. But saloons 
of every description, from the highest 
class of bar to the lowest-class dive, 
were run without any regulation that 
was apparent to the inexpert observer 
Drunken women were practically never 
seen upon the streets, as they still are 
in parts of London, Glasgow, and Edin. 
burgh, but gentlemen the worse for 
liquor, though unusual, were not un- 
known in our public vehicles or on the 
sidewalks in our best streets. On New 
Year’s Day, which in accordance with 
an ancient Dutch custom was devoted 
to social calls by the gentlemen, tipsy 
men were so frequently to be met with, 
not only on the streets but in the 
hospitable parlors of the best society, 
that the festival use of the day was 
finally abandoned by common consent. 
Whether National prohibition is the 
best method of meeting the evils of the 
drink traffic I am myself not clear. But 
that it has been adopted by so large a 
vote and accepted with so little opposi- 
tion at least indicates that a very large 
number of persons who think it quite 
harmless to drink a glass of beer or 
wine with their meals have without re- 
luctance given up that pleasure in order 
to give the experiment of National total 
abstinence a fair trial. It is quite cer- 
tain that drunkenness is no longer the 
common American vice it was a hun- 
dred, or even fifty, years ago. And a 
hundred years ago it was not as bad in 
New York as it was in the eighteenth 
century in London, where, the historian 
tells us, signs might be seen on some of 
the liquor shops: “Drunk for a penny: 
with straw to lie on, twopence.” 

New York in the last seventy years 
has shared in the general enlargement 
of popular education which has charac- 
terized the Republic. In 1850 there was 
in all Europe no public school system 


outside of Germany and perhaps one or 
two of the Scandinavian states. In the 
United States it existed in only half of 
the country. Slavery and public educa- 
tion do not go well together. I do not 
think there were either normal schools 
or high schools in the city. There was 
no industrial education. My impression 
is that the school for girls established 
by my father and his brothers in 1844 or 
’45 was the first school in the city for 
the higher and broader education of 
girls, though there were perhaps one or 
more Roman Catholic convent schools. 
There were in the city the three col- 
leges—the New York University, Colum- 
bia College, and the City College. 
But these institutions, which had hun- 
dreds of pupils then, have thousands 
now. The public school was still in 
the experimental stage. The question 
whether education should be furnished to 
all free by the State, or by the churches 
and by private enterprise to such as were 
able to pay for it, was still a hotly de- 
bated question, and Archbishop Hughes 
earned a deserved unpopularity in most 
Protestant circles by his vigorous attack 
upon the Public School System. 

Then the schools largely and colleges 
almost exclusively existed to prepare 
men for. the three learned professions—- 
law, medicine, and the ministry. I do 
not think there was in either of the 
colleges. a gymnasium or a laboratory 
for the students, either physical or 
chemical. I know there was none in 
my college, the New York University. 
Now every vocation is a learned pro- 
fession; men are as well educated for 
banking or commerce as for the bar or 
the pulpit. Barnard College furnishes 
to women an equipment and a faculty 
not inferior to that furnished by Colum- 
bia to men. The training schools for 
teachers of the city are supplemented 
by the Teachers College of Columbia and 
the School of Pedagogy of the New York 
University. The high schools give ap- 
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proximately as thorough an education 
as was given in the first two years of 
my college course. And the public 
school system is so firmly rooted in the 
public esteem that nothing but the 
grossest mismanagement or some rad- 
ical revolution can ever overthrow it. 

The difference between the incidental 
institutions of culture, such as_ the 
libraries, art galleries, concert halls, 
and museums, is illustrated by the dif- 
ference between Barnum’s American 
Museum, with its “woolly horse” and its 
“Japanese mermaid,” and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and the Natural History 
Museum in Central Park, each of which 
is worthy to be described as one of the 
great museums of the world. The re- 
cently created “Town Hall” is itself a 
testimony to the determination of the 
American people to maintain the right 
of free assembly and an open publie dis- 
cussion of all questions which concern 
the community’s welfare. When a 
group of would-be advocates of Ireland’s 
independence gather in a meeting to 
how! down a speaker who does not agree 
with them, they are quite unwittingly 
furnishing to the American people a 
stronger argument against Irish inde- 
pendence than any which its most in- 
tense opponent could possibly offer. 

Is the religious life of the community 
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waning? Are the institutions of re- 
ligion losing their usefulness? If so, 
one who regards, as I do, religion as 
the life-blood of the community will re- 
gard the loss as incalculable. 

It is said that people do not go to 
church as much as they did seventy 
years ago. That is probably true. But 
the churches are going to the people 
much more. Then the churches were 
worshiping assemblies which met on 
one day in each week to unite in prayer 
and praise and to listen to sermons. 
There were few or no mission chapels 
or mission Sunday schools, no parish 
houses, no men’s clubs, no church 
forums, no social settlements, no gym- 
nasiums for boys, no sewing or cooking 
schools for girls. There were weekly 
meetings for prayer, but few or none 
for work. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association was just born and was 
hardly out of its cradle, and the 
churches quite generally looked on it 
with disfavor as a rival. There was no 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
no Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The churches were largely 
theological schools. The sermons were 
largely theological discussions. The 
statement of a gentle critic in the fifties 
that Theodore Parker denied the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ but emphasized his 
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precepts, and the orthodox ministers de- 
nied his precepts but preached his 
divinity, was too epigrammatic to be 
quite true. But it is true that charity 
and missionary sermons were reserved 
for special occasions, that temperance 
sermons were rare, and that in most 
churches any reference to American 
slavery was prohibited by an unex- 
pressed but very effective law. If to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, min- 
ister io the suffering and the handi- 
capped, is to do Christ’s work, then we 
may say that the churches are talking 
about him less and working for him 
more than they did seventy years ago. 
There is less preaching of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans; there is more practicing 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Great cities are the strategic points in 
the world’s great battlefield. There the 
forces of good and evil meet each other 
face to face for a hand-to-hand battle to 
the death. The good soldier who be- 
lieves in his cause and in his Leader 
asks nothing better. A backward glance 
over seventy-five years in the history 
of America’s greatest city confirms my 
lifelong faith that the forces of selfish 
indulgence and selfish ambition are no 
mateh for the forces of sobriety and 
righteousness, of purity, reverence, and 
loyal love. 
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men’s club in Boston ‘when one 
of the industrial captains of New 
York City walked into the hall. Speak- 
ing on the labor problem, I had as- 
sured my audience that the solution of 
that problem rested in the hands of 
the employer. I had declared: “You 
employers will have labor troubles as 
long as you are indifferent to a settle- 
ment on a basis that will be mutually 
desirable to all elements of American 
society. You have the power in your 
hands to command the respect and 
earnest co-operation of ninety-nine per 
cent of the workingmen in America if 
you really desire it. Without even rais- 
ing your hand you can also gain the 
suspicion and distrust of a majority of 
the workmen. But just remember one 
thing—and I am talking to employers: 
If you have trouble with your workmen, 
the fundamental cause lies underneath 
your own hat.” I closed my address 
with the demand for personal-contact 
relationship based on a whole-hearted de- 
sire on the part of the employer to give 
every workingman in America all that 
he was entitled to, and at the same time 
to let him know what the employer is 
fairly entitled to by placing the indus- 
trial cards on the table face up. 
The industrial captain referred to was 
puzzled. He frankly said _ so. He 
handed me his card and asked me to 


i WAS finishing a speech before a 


call on him at his New York office the 
following day. I did so. This great 
captain, whom for present purposes I 
will call Mr. Jones, looked me over 
patronizingly, and then paralyzed me 
with astonishment, not to say indigna- 
tion, by bluntly stating: 

“Rogers, I couldn’t help thinking last 
night what a great work you could do 
if you would put as much energy and 
sincerity into a sane proposition as you 
do into your chimerical, fatuous theory. 
Now keep cool,” he blurted out as he 
noticed my face flush. “I didn’t mean 
to hurt you; but I do think it is a pity 
that you should hypnotize yourself and 
then others with an idea so wholly de- 
void of merit. You made a statement 
that the heart of labor was absolutely 
square. Do you realize how big the 
word ‘absolutely’ is? Whether you do 
or not, I want to ask you one question 
which I think will explode your so- 
called ‘solution.’ If the heart of labor 
is square, why do they follow the leader- 
ship blindly and whole-heartedly of men 
like Bill Haywood on one side, and paid 
disturbers of industrial peace on the 
other who win their leadership by such 
malicious falsehoods and gross misrep- 
resentation as to actually make a nor- 
mal average intelligent man weep? Yet 
they drink in the idiotic promises of 
these crack-brained radicals the way a 
Sahara desert wanderer drinks a can- 


teen full of cool water. My workmen 
don’t know anything about the com- 
pany apparently; and that isn’t all— 
they don’t seem to want to know the 
truth. They certainly don’t take any 
trouble to get at the facts. We are in 
a terrible depression. Hundreds of fac- 
tories are operating at an actual loss, 
thousands of others without a cent of 
profit. Millions of dollars of proposed 
contracts are awaiting an honest dec- 
laration from labor that they will do a 
dollar’s worth of work for a dollar’s 
worth of pay, and the building boom 
alone will give work to a million men 
at once if the public can be convinced 
that they are going to get a run for 
their money. In the face of all this, 
labor has absolutely refused, even 
though millions of their fellow-men are 
suffering, to give the slightest co- 
operation to bring conditions back to 
normal. If that’s square, then I’d like 
to know how you figure it out. I would 
also like you to enlighten me where the 
employer is a/l to blame for a condition 
of affairs that is caused mainly at the 
present time by labor itself refusing to 
accept the slightest responsibility in 
bringing prosperity to the millions who 
are now out of work. You say the 
trouble is under our ‘own hat,’ and I 
want to have the pleasure of telling you 
to your face that you don’t know what 
you are talking about. I want to fur- 
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ther add that if you are sincere you are 
pathetically blind.” 

“All right, Mr. Jones,’ I coolly an- 
swered, although every nerve in my 
body was tingling with suppressed an- 
ger; “inthe next ten minutes I am going 
to prove to you that I am neither blind 
nor foolish. I do not speak on theo- 
retical ideas. I have no ‘theory.’ I have 
no illusion about the causes of unrest, 
neither do I have illusions about the 
present unreasonable attitude of mill- 
ions of workingmen. But before I enter 
into a lengthy explanation, I want you 
to give me the four principal reasons for 
the present success of your company.” 

“Well,” answered the industrial cap- 
tain, “every large successful manufac- 
turing concern builds permanent suc- 
cess on what I usually term a ‘four-link 
industrial chain.’ When I first started 
in business, I never fooled myself. I 
placed this company on a strong foun- 
dation, a foundation of confidence. Con- 
fidence of the banker, the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the consuming public. 
The confidence of these four elements 
was gained by selling the personality, 
the integrity, and the ability of the 
executive officer of this company to 
them. I was a salesman at one time. 
It made no difference how good an 
article I had, I couldn’t sell it to a re- 
tailer until I had first sold the person- 
ality and the integrity of ‘Jones.’ After 
1 had established confidence in my in- 
tegrity through my personality, I had 
little trouble in consummating a sale. 
1 have applied the same principle to all 
my business dealings since starting 
this company. I firmly established, or 
rather welded, link No. 1 by selling the 
personality of ‘Jones’ to the banker. I 
never made a statement to my banker 
in all my business experience that was 
untrue. I realized that to be successful 
1 had at all times to maintain the con- 
fidence of the banker. I maintained 
that confidence by meeting my banker 
face to face as often as was necessary, 
and when we started this company there 
were times that I was in the bank presi- 
dent’s office a dozen times a week. 
Whenever he wavered, I immediately 
went right down, fully explained every 
minor detail of our business, and, as a 
result, I can truthfully say that this 
firm always has had, and still has, the 
absolute confidence and respect of the 
man who helped finance the company. 
I then went out personally, remember, 
and sold the same personality, integrity, 
and sincerity to the wholesaler. The 
wholesaler was a big man in our line. 
His good will and confidence meant suc- 
cess or failure, so I personally visited 
most of the big wholesalers east of the 
Mississippi River. When I got through 
With these men, they knew beyond a 
doubt that they were perfectly safe in 
dealing with Jones & Co. simply because 
they knew that Jones personally would 
make good any defective material or 
any loss that could be laid to the doors 
of our company. I therefore welded 
link No. 2 by making every possible 
effort at all times to keep in the closest 
bersonal touch with the wholesaler. I 
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could not of course reach the retailer, 
and yet we knew it was necessary to 
have the retailer’s confidence in our 
goods. We knew that if the retailer 
demanded the Jones line, Jones & Co. 
would always get his order. So I 
welded link No. 3 by getting together 
the highest-class sales force—men of 
personality—that money could buy. We 
didn’t stop there. We spent a million 
dollars over a period of years in adver- 
tising to gain the confidence and good 
will of the consuming public. We have 
always taken great care to maintain 
that confidence, thereby welding the 
fourth link in the industrial chain of suc- 
cess. Does that answer your question?” 

“It does, sir, and proves my ‘theory.’ 
You have correctly analyzed four 
necessary rules to follow to gain success 
in great industrial enterprise, or, as far 
as that is concerned, in any kind of 
enterprise; but you have left out the 
fifth, and because you have left out 
the fifth the industrial foundation of 
this country is being badly shaken to- 
day, and—get me correctly—the main 
reason for that is because you totally 
ignored the fifth link. With all the 
force of your being, with all the power 
of your personality, you put the cards 
on the table to your banker, you sold 
him Mr. Jones’s sincerity, you sold him 
Mr. Jones’s honesty; you then went to 
work and used that same power of per- 
sonality and sincerity in gaining the 
good will and confidence of the whole- 
saler. Good work. You didn’t stop 
there; you welded the next link in your 
chain and sold your personality, your 
integrity, to the retailer, and you still 
preserved and sold Jones & Co. and 
their integrity to the consumer, thereby 
gaining the good will and confidence of 
the fourth great link in your chain. But 
the thing that puzzles me, Mr. Jones, is 
what could possibly have prevented you 
from going ahead and completing your 
industrial chain by welding the fifth 
link, a link that would have completed 
an unbreakable circle. But, somehow or 
other, you failed entirely even to try to 
sell your personality or your honesty to 
the men who would eventually make or 
break you—the fifth-link men—the men 
who make your goods. The same Jones 
sincerity that sold the banker, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer would have had mighty little 
trouble in selling itself to your work- 
men .if you had applied the same 
methods in the same vigorous, sincere 
manner you employed with the other 
four link men; no trouble at all. If 
you hadn’t tried to sell your personality 
and integrity and sound judgment to 
your banker, he never would have 
backed you up. If you hadn’t tried to 
sell the same three elements to the 
wholesaler, he never would have bought 
your goods in the first place. If you 
had failed to follow up with the re- 
tailer and the ultimate consumer, they 
never would have heard of Jones & Co. 
It is incomprehensible to me that you 
could spend the million dollars that you 
have spent in advertising and in mak- 
ing good defective material to gain the 
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good will of the dealer and the public, 
and yet not one single dollar have you 
spent to get the good will of your work- 
men. And then you wonder why those 
who have established personal contact, 
who have sold their personality and 
their sincerity, the agitator and organ- 
izer, can beat you out with your own 
workmen. Let me tell you one thing, 
Mr. Jones, and I’m telling you the big- 
gest truth you have ever heard in your 
life—if you had used one-half the en- 
ergy in selling your personality, your 
sincerity, and your fairness to the men 
who make your goods that you have to 
the men who have financed you and 
bought your goods, there would be no 
trouble in your plant to-day, because 
your workingmen would believe in you 
just as your banker does, just as the 
wholesaler does, just as the retailer and 
the ultimate consumers do; and it 
wouldn’t take half the effort to reach 
the workingmen that you used to reach 
the business man. Mr. Jones, you 
welded a fairly strong chain as far as 
you went. The trouble is, you didn’t 
go far enough; and just remember one 
thing all the time, that so soon as you 
have sold Jones & Co. through direct 
personal contact to the men who make 
your goods, just as you have sold Jones 
& Co. to the other four elements of so- 
ciety, you will find you will have 
reached a solution to the one thing that 
is putting gray hairs in your head right 
now—trying to find efficiency, confi- 
dence, and good will in the men in the 
workshop.” 

“But suppose I got in touch with my 
men,” Jones suggested. “Do you sup. 
pose they would have believed me when 
I did put my cards on the table?” 

“It has been proved in hundreds of 
plants,’ I answered, “that men are 
eager to follow the leadership of the 
employer wherever personal-contact re- 
lations have been established on a sin- 
cere, whole-hearted basis. There are 
several hundred plants operating to-day 
where the employer and employee are 
basking in the sunlight of perfect under- 
standing and confidence. The sunlight 
is so strong that no cloud of suspicion 
blown from the fanatical mouths of 
rattleheaded opportunists can obscure it. 

“Mr. Jones, any man that can sell a 
banker should hang his head in shame 
to believe that he couldn’t sell himself 
to a warm-hearted worker. My ten 
minutes are up. Do I win?” 

“You certainly do,” replied the manu- 
facturer; ‘you have completely sold me 
your idea, and I really believe that it is 
a common-sense, workable way out of 
the present industrial muddle. I am so 
much impressed that I want you to meet 
our superintendent. I’ll send for him in 
a few days and have you meet him.” 

“Never mind your superintendent,” I 
answered. “You didn’t send your su- 
perintendent to sell your banker; you 
went down there yourself. And that’s 
what you must do with your working- 
men, no matter whether it takes a 
couple of weeks or a month; if team- 
work in your factory isn’t worth two 
weeks or a month of your time, it isn’t 
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worth anything. It isn’t the superin- 
tendent’s personality that the men want 
to know; they want to know what kind 
of man you are. The radical agitator 
doesn’t talk about the superintendent, 
nor does the labor organizer talk about 
the superintendent; he always raves 
about the general manager and owner, 
and that’s you. You go out and talk to 
your men in groups of five hundred, a 
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thousand, or two thousand, as the case 
may be, take off your coat, roll up your 
sleeves, talk like a genuine red-blooded 
man, and they’ll ‘get you,’ and they’ll 
know you mean it when you say it, and 
you’re the only man that can tell them 
so they will know you do mean it. 
Your personality then will count just as 
it did when you went to your banker. 
But don’t pass the buck to George. 


6 July 


What I am driving at is that it is up to 
the two hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand employers in this country to get 
off their high horse, get down to busi- 
ness, and by direct personal contact sell 
themselves, their honesty and integrity, 
to their men, which will automatically 
weld the fifth link in the chain of in- 
dustry and pave the way to permanent 
prosperity and industrial peace.” 
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“ CHAUTAUQUA lecturer must talk 
A to his audience just as fast as he 

can move his mouth. Don’t give 
them time to think. If you do, they’ll 
begin to think about those preserves on 
the back of the stove, or that girl wait- 
ing on the corner, and you’ll lose your 
audience. As for your message to them, 
they’ll have all the next day to think 
about that!” 

This blunt advice, given to me by the 
circuit manager of a Western Chautau- 
qua, I can recommend to all other lec- 
turers. A man may be a _ seasoned 
speaker with an unbroken record of 
triumphs at after-dinner speaking or 
lyceum platform oratory, and yet fail 
flatly when it comes to talking under 
the big tent. 

The first and main reason for this is 
the tent. Open at all sides, it offers 
the members of the audience views of 
various distractions which compete with 
the lecturer for their attention. The 
pranks of small boys at one side, at 
another side the appearance of the Hol- 
lister family rolling up the street in 
their new car which every one knows 
they cannot afford, and the sight of a 
cool grassy nook beneath large elms in 
the rear of the tent, all invite the mem- 
bers of the audience to wander from the 
canvas hall either in mind or in body. 


A TYPICAL CHAUTAUQUA 


The mixed nature of the Chautauqua 
audience is the second reason for the 
difficulties of those who attempt to “put 
the talk in Chautauqua.” A more hetero- 
geneous audience you could not find 
than the crowd which sits under the 
average brown tent. The ninety-year- 
olds are there and the nine-month-olds. 
There is probably no Chautauqua circuit 
in this country which would succeed if 
you barred babies from the tents. For 
Chautauqua is essentially a family insti- 
tution, and the farmer’s wife cannot 
leave the house unless she takes her 
baby with her. 

Since he is taking to a mixed audi- 
ence, the speaker must confine himself 
to a “popular lecture,” of which the old 
definition is still, perhaps, the best one, 
namely, “five parts of sense and five 
parts of nonsense.” The Chautauqua 
is no place for a lecturer with an in- 
volved technical subject. Neither is it 
any place for a lecturer with a weak 
voice. The acoustics of a building of 
canvas are naturally inferior to those 
of a building of wood or stone. And 
with the building of canvas, open on all 
sides, no speaker can succeed unless he 
has a voice capable of competing with 
the cries of the children who are always 
playing in the rear of Chautauqua tents 
and the honking of automobiles and the 


“SET-UP” IN AN OHIO ‘TOWN 
whistling of passing railway trains. 
Finally, no man or woman of sensitive 
feelings should ever attempt to address 
a Chautauqua audience, which has less 
regard for etiquette than any other in 
the world. Rare, indeed, is the occasion 
when a few persons do not leave during 
the discourse, and the old saying that 
the test of the success of a lecture is 
“whether more of the audience remain 
than go home” may almost be applied to 
the Chautauqua in all seriousness. Chil- 
dren circulate freely through the audi- 
ence while the “show” is going on, 
whispering loudly to each other or to 
their parents, and often taking liberties 
with the speaker. Once when I was 
standing very close to the footlights, a 
small boy, who had become fascinated 
with my white shoes, reached over the 
lights and untied a shoe lace. Babies 
become hungry and vociferous, and must 
be taken out of the tent to be quieted 
and fed. In fact, there is a general 
atmosphere of movement in the audi- 
ence. On one occasion when I was speak- 
ing one of two young girls returning to 
the tent was heard to say to the other, 
“I wonder if it’s any more interesting 
now than when we went out.” No, the 
Chautauqua platform is not a place for 
a sensitive person. 


I trust that by this time all my 
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readers are aware that Chautauqua is 
not the name of a patent medicine or of 
a breakfast food, as one old lady I have 
heard of thought it was. “Chautauqua,” 
originally the name of an Indian tribe, 
was borrowed for a lake in western New 
York the banks of which became the 
location of an annual summer gathering 
for entertainment and instruction. This 
was the first Chautauqua, a permanent, 
fixed institution. Later, the traveling 
Chautauqua, as we know it to-day, was 
developed. This is simply an arrange- 
ment for giving a series of towns in suc- 
cession a programme of combined enter- 
tainment and education. Chautauqua 
is merely the lyceum in the light, pon- 
gee costume of summer. 

Millbury, Massachusetts, has the honor 
of being the site of the first American 
lyceum, which was founded there in 
1826, by Josiah Holbrook, of Derby, Con- 
necticut. The movement grew so rapidly 
that by 1834 there were nearly three 
thousand lyceums in the United States. 
Mr. Holbrook borrowed the word lyceum 
from the spot where Aristotle used to 
lecture to the young men of Greece. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is generally 
credited with being the first profes- 
sional American lyceum lecturer, and 


nearly all of Emerson’s famous essays 
were first written as lectures. Fees were 
small in those days. It is on record 
that when the town of Waltham offered 
Emerson five dollars for a lecture the 
great philosopher accepted only after 
stipulating that there must be thrown 
in “four quarts of oats for my horse.” 
Emerson later attained twenty dollars 
as a regular fee, which was five dollars 
more than most other lecturers were 
content with. Fees grew like every- 
thing else in the movement, however, 
and it was not long before Starr King 
was able to answer an inquiry with the 
statement that he lectured for “F. A.M. E. 
—Fifty and my _ expenses.” To-day 
the highest-priced speakers in lyceum 
work get for a single lecture fifteen 
times that fee of Starr King’s and more 
than thirty-five times the price generally 
paid Emerson. Henry D. Thoreau, 
James Russell Lowell, Daniel Webster, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Wendell 
Phillips are a few of the intellectual 
giants whose work lent distinction to 
the programmes of the early lyceums. 
The Chautauqua, then, is a summer 
lyceum, held under a canvas tent in- 
stead of in a hall of wood or stone. 
Some of the features of the organization 
of Chautauqua are peculiar to it alone, 
however. There are three, four, five, 
six, and seven day Chautauqua circuits. 
For example, take the simplest case, a 
three-day circuit. Suppose the first 
three towns are Green Meadows, Carp 
River, and Alfalfa Center. Very likely 
the population of no one of them ex- 
ceeds five hundred souls. It is now June, 
and these towns have been “booked” 
for the circuit the preceding fall or 
winter. The “advance man” has visited 
them and thoroughly advertised the 
attractions which are to come. Now 
arrive two “crew boys.” Their job is 
to erect the tent, the stage, and the 
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SCENE FROM BENJAMIN CHAPIN’S DRAMA 
“LINCOLN AT THE WHITE HOUSE” 
Chapin, who dicd two years ago, was a 
familiar figure at Chautauqua 


benches of unfinished boards for the 
audience. On the morning of the first 
of the three days the children of Green 
Meadows come to the tent for a “hike” 
and picnic under the supervision of a 
young woman termed the “Junior Super- 
visor.” (Nearly every good Chautauqua 
circuit now has attractions planned for 
the entertainment and instruction of 
children alone.) In the afternoon the 
attraction consists of a band of Tyro- 
lean yodlers (some of the yodlers may 
have been born in Milwaukee or Terre 
Haute or Harper’s Landing, but gen- 
erally a fair percentage are really im- 

















WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


Probably the best-known lecturer of Chau- 
tauqua ‘‘talent’”’ 
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ported from the Tyrol). In the evening 
the yodlers again entertain for half an 
hour, being followed by the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the day, a lecture by Mrs. Z. 
B. Wugegins entitled “America First, 
Last, and All the Time.” 

The second day Green Meadows en- 
joys outdoor games and sports for the 
children in the morning, and an Italian 
vocal and instrumental musical troupe 
in the afternoon, followed by a lecture 
on “Community Engineering” by a 
young college professor whose ideas for 
improving the village school, the village 
church, and the village business life are 
distinctly worth hearing. Inthe evening 
there is a grand concert by the Italians. 

The third day begins with a costume 
party for the children, prizes being 
given for the best costumes. After din- 
ner—which of course is a noonday meal 
in Green Meadows—every one who can 
get away from farm or store goes to the 
big tent to hear the singing and the 
jokes of the Lightfoot Male Quartette. 
treen Meadows goes home to face three 
hundred and sixty-two days of normal 
humdrum existence, after an evening 
divided between these Lightfoot boys 
and the Hon. J. I. B. Mower, of the 
Louisiana State Legislature, whose lec- 
ture on “Post-War Duties of the United 
States to Europe” is heard with a sur- 
prising amount of attention and real 
understanding. 

All performers on a Chautauqua plat- 
form, whether they be yodlers, cartoon- 
ists, or lecturers, are described by the 
generic term “talent.” Well, in the case 
of our three-day circuit the talent which 
was in Green Meadows on Monday will 
be opening the three-day programme at 
Alfalfa Center on Wednesday, while the 
talent which closes in Green Meadows 
on Wednesday does not reach Alfalfa 
Center until Saturday. As the three-day 
programme is finishe@ in each village 
the tent is taken down by the “crew 
boys” and shipped to the next town 
allotted to them. 

During the past season nearly nine 
thousand towns and nearly ten million 
persons were reached by Chautauqua in 
this country and Canada alone. It was 
with good reason that Theodore Roose- 
velt called Chautauqua “the most Amer- 
ican thing in America.” It is as funda- 
mentally American as Indian corn or 
jazz. American promoters have already 
carried it to several other parts of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, however. England, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia are 
all now reached by one large American 
Chautauqua Association, which sends 
American talent to these British coun- 
tries and imports British talent in re- 
turn. The interchange of ideas thus 
brought about is making Chautauqua 
one of the strongest forces now working 
for the unity of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Mr. Louis J. Alber, President of the 
Affiliated Lyceum and Chautauqua As- 
sociation, to whom I am indebted for 
not a little of the information in this 
article, well says that, “not only is 
Chautauqua ‘the most American thing 
in America,’ but it is the most demo- 
cratic thing in democracy.” Chautau- 
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qua is the poor man’s university. Its 
value is enhanced by the fact that its 
particular field is largely among the 
remote and smaller communities 


more 
of the country. In many cases it is the 
only link between them and culture. 


Of course a large portion of any Chau- 
tauqua programme is pure entertain- 
ment. But entertainment in this case 
is more than it is in a big city; ina 
little struggling farm village or a hard- 
driven mining town’ entertainment 
means in the best sense recreation and 
nental rejuvenation. 

“We look forward to Chautauqua the 
whole year as the bright spot in our 
lives,” said a little old farmer’s wife to 
me last summer in South Dakota. “Our 
year is made up of fifty-one weeks of 
humdrum slavery and one week of 
Chautauqua.” 

However, if you look at any Chautau- 
qua programme, you will be surprised 
at the large percentage of features in 
which instruction or pure information 
is more emphasized than entertainment. 
Lectures, for instance, form a very large 
part of any Chautauqua programme. 
Now a great many of these lectures are 
still built after a modified form of the 
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old recipe—that is, you may say that in- 
stead of being five parts sense and five 
parts nonsense, they are seven parts 
stimulation of the mind and three parts 
stimulation of the diaphragm. P 

It was as one of the large number of 
men and women who every summer 
“put the talk in Chautauqua” that I had 
my first experience with “the most 
American thing in America” several 
years ago. Like every other lecturer at 
his first Chautauqua experience, I was 
surprised by the thirst for information 
on serious subjects and the great ca- 
pacity for absorbing it which I found 
among people who had never had more 
than a common school education, who 
had never had opportunities to use any 
of the usual means of higher cultiva- 
tion. My first town was a little dusty 
farm village of 371 inhabitants, or about 
a third the size of the audience that 
the big tent would hold. “Why on 
earth do they have a Chautauqua in this 
town?” I asked myself. The answer 
was soon visible—a press of more than 
a. hundred automobiles, mostly Fords, 
which poured into town from all direc- 
tions, each bringing a farmer and his 
family. When a lecturer sees people 


A GRAVE 


BY EDWARD DAVISON 


uRY me when I am dead 
With an acorn in my hand, 
Piant us deep for a long sleep 
In a grassy land. 


Set no granite on that grave, 
Let no yew tree cover it, 
Nor a weeping willow wave 
Long leaves over it. 


Rain and dew of dawn shall soak, 
Suns arouse the pregnant sod, 
Till at last a mighty oak 
* Keeps my grave untrod. 


ISLAND 


like these making such an effort as this 
to hear him expound his plan for re- 
habilitating Mexico, or for achieving a 
real League of Nations, or for improving 
American public school education, that 
lecturer is put on his mettle as he has 
probably never been put on his mettle 
before. The sight of this tremendous 
thirst for information ought to make the 
most egregious expounder of claptrap 
and buncombe expurgate such features 
from his talk. 

Chautauqua is doing a great work of 
education and inspiration. It reaches 
minds that no other school reaches, and 
it reaches hearts that no other church 
reaches. Religion without creed is one 
of the fundamental principles of Chau- 
tauqua. When you hear this or that 
clergyman of this or that narrow sect 
complaining that because people do not 
fill his church religion is dying in the 
hearts of Americans, tell him that, while 
his premises may be right, he had 
better revise his deductions. The truth 
is that millions of the sort of people 
who used to attend churches where 
religion with creed was extolled are now 
getting their religion without creed from 
Chautauqua. 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


I 


t is not severed from the kindly ground. 


Under the silver line God draws around 


Its quiet beauty, it is one with all 

The softly wooded hills, the clods that fall 
Where the plow passes, and the trodden road— 
Only about this bit of earth has flowed 
Pure mystery of water deep and clear. 
Some hours God circles with his Presence so,— 
Part of what has been and what is to be 
And yet distinct forever—and we hear 
About their perfect peace in music flow 
The living waters of eternity. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


ANDREW 


you know what that little 
devil of 


‘“ O 
white-haired Scotch 
mine did?” 

“No.” 

“I’m blamed if he didn’t run every 
train on the division without the slight- 
est‘ authority.” 

“And did he do it all right?” 

“Oh, yes, all right.” 

The speakers were Thomas A. Scott, 
in charge of one of the divisions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, and the 
head of the freighting department of 
Pittsburgh. The time was before the 
Civil War period. The “little white- 
haired Scotch devil” was Andrew Car- 
negie. 

He was working for Scott at a salary 
of thirty-five dollars a month as clerk 
and telegraph operator. One morning 
young Carnegie learned that a serious 
accident had delayed the express pas- 
senger train westward and that the pas- 
senger train eastward was proceeding 
with a flagman in advance at every 
curve. The freight trains were all 
standing still upon the sidings. Mr. 
Scott was not to be found. Mr. Carnegie 
says, in his delightful autobiography: 
“I could not resist the temptation to 
plunge in, take the responsibility, give 
train orders, and set matters going.” 
He continues: 

“Death or Westminster Abbey,” 
flashed across my mind. I knew it 
was dismissal, disgrace, perhaps 
criminal punishment for me if I 
erred, On the other hand, I could 
bring in the wearied freight-train 
men who had lain out all night. I 
could set everything in motion. I 
knew I could. I had often done it in 
wiring Mr. Scott’s orders. I knew 
just what to do, and so I began. I 
gave the orders in his name, started 
every train, sat at the instrument 
watching every tick, carried the 
trains along from station to station, 


Illus- 
$5. 


1 Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


CARNEGIE’* 


took extra precaution, and had every- 


thing running smoothly when Mr. 
Scott at last reached the office. 
That was the kind of Scotch fiber 


Andrew Carnegie showed. He was will- 
ing to take responsibility and “to take 
a chance,” just as the Bruce did, whose 
tomb is in Carnegie’s native town of 
Dunfermline, and where Dunfermline 
boys grew up with true Scotch imagina- 
tion and pride. When, one day, a wicked 
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big boy at school told Andrew that Eng- 
land was far larger than Scotland, 
Andrew went to his uncle, who had the 
remedy. “Not at all, Naig [his diminu- 
tive for Carnegie]. If Scotland were 
rolled out flat as England, Scotland 
would be the larger. But would you 
have the Highlands rolled down?” 
Another reason why Andrew Carnegie 
succeeded in life was because he knew 


Re 


men. He tells us of this trait in con- 
nection with his keeping pigeons and 
rabbits as a boy. He says: 


I am grateful every time I think 
of the trouble my father took to build 
a suitable house for these pets. 

Our home became headquarters for 
my young companions. ... My first 
business venture was securing my 
companions’ services for a season as 
an employer, the compensation being 
that the young rabbits, when such 
came, should be named after them. 
The Saturday holiday was generally 
spent by my flock in gathering food 
for the rabbits. My conscience re- 
proves me to-day, looking back, when 
I think of the hard bargain I drove 
with my young playmates, many of 
whom were content to gather dande- 
lions and clover. for a whole season 
with me, conditioned upon this unique 
reward—the poorest return ever made 
for labor. Alas! what else had I to 
offer them? Not a penny. 

I treasure the remembrance of this 
plan as the earliest evidence of or- 
ganizing power upon the development 
of which my material success in life 
has hung—a success not to be at- 
tributed to what I have known or 
done myself, but to the faculty of 
knowing and choosing others who did 
know better than myself. 

Andrew Carnegie began work as a 
bobbin boy at $1.20 a week. He then 
served the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem from telegraph boy and operator to 
the management of the Pittsburgh divis- 
ion. He became assistant to Mr. Scott 
when Scott was Assistant Secretary of 
War in charge of transportation. He 
organized rail-making, bridge-making, 
and locomotive concerns. He introduced 
the Bessemer process in the manufac- 
ture of steel. He draws this picture of 
himself: 

Up to this time [1873] I had the 
reputation in business of being a bold, 
fearless, and perhaps a somewhat 
reckless young man....I know of 
one who declared that if “Andrew 
Carnegie’s brains did not carry 
through, his luck would.” ... But I 
am sure that any competent judge 
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would be surprised to find how little 
] ever risked for myself or my part- 
ners. ... My supply of Scotch cau- 
tion has never been small; but I was 
apparently something of a daredevil 
now and then to the manufacturing 
fathers of Pittsburgh. They were old 
and I was young, which made all the 
difference. 

The «ne occurrence in Mr. Carnegie’s 
Pittsbrrgh career which wounded him 
deeply was the Homestead strike (1892). 
Workmen had been killed at the Carne- 
gie Works. That was sufficient, says 
Mr. Carnegie, “to make my name a 
byword for years.” While he was in 
Scotland the strike arose; “it was so 
unnecessary,” says Mr. Carnegie. Fi- 
nally, satisfaction came—and largely 
through the National Civic Federation, 
which, as Mr. Carnegie records, exerts 
“a benign influence over both employers 
and employees.” 

The iron and steel master, now rich, 
proceeded to spend his money on the 
principle that “private wealth is a pub- 
lic trust.” His first benefaction took the 
form of public library buildings. The 
thought of devoting his money to this 
purpose was suggested by his early ac- 
quaintance with Colonel Anderson, of 
Pittsburgh, who, on Saturday after- 
noons, had the praiseworthy habit of 
lending any of his several hundred 
books. Young Andrew eagerly looked 
forward to these afternoons, and re- 
solved that if he ever became rich he 
would found libraries. He did. And 
then came the Pittsburgh Carnegie 
institute; the Carnegie Institution, with 
its seat at Washington; the Hero Fund; 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; the Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; and, finally, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which was to 
act as a trustee for all future gifts. 

Whether a poor boy or a millionaire, 
Andrew Carnegie remained throughout 
the shrewd, keen, wide-awake Scotch 
cheracter. He retained ‘his childlike 
and youthfully buoyant enthusiasms to 
the last. No matter how much people 
may criticise his personal idiosyncrasies 
and his political and social theories, he 
was a great captain of industry and he 
had a great conception of life. His 
Autobiography is indeed a human docu- 
ment. Happily, its editor has set it be- 
rore us almost entirely in’Mr. Carnegie’s 
own words. The Scotch laddie who was 
to become one of the most notable 
Americans of his time tells his tale in 
his own way. The book is thus first- 
hand, intimate, individual. It will be 
read and appreciated the world over. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION AND DRAMA 
CONQUEST. 3y Gerald O’Donovan, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 
A tale of love, politics, fighting, and 
agitation in Ireland of to-day. 


(THE). By 
John Lane 


Justin H. Me- 
Company, New 


GOLDEN SHOE 
Carthy. The 
York. $2. 

A light-weight piece of fiction writing 
as compared with Mr. McCarthy’s recent 
capital story, “Henry Elizabeth.” This 


THE OUTLOOK 


novel is pleasant enough, and if one 
yields credence to the very improbable 
exchange of names and identities be- 
tween the two young girl workers in the 
Golden Shoe establishment, the compli- 
cations ensuing are easily accepted. 
LILIOM: By Franz Molnar. 
Introduction by Benjamin F. Glazer. 
& Liveright, New York. $1.75. 

An editorial discussion of this play 
appeared in The Outlook for May 25. 
PATH OF THE KING (THE). By John Buchan. 

The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.90. 

That the kingly spirit, the native 
power and genius that make a leader 
of men, does not die out is the theme 
of these episodes in fictional history. In 
each a descendant of an ancient Norse 
king plays a. brave, if minor, part. In 
the life and death of Lincoln the kingly 
inheritance rises to world-wide fame 
and vigor. 

STEPSONS OF LIGHT. By Eugene Manlove 


Rhodes. Houghton Mifflin Conipany, Bos- 
ton. $2. 


A plot story of exciting adventures in 
the wilds of New Mexico. Animation in 
the telling of the incidents of fighting, 
love-making, and villainy make the book 
lively and amusing. 

WRECK (THE). By Rabindranath 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The romance of a Hindu law student 
and of a Brahman maid. The incidents 
are such as could happen only in the 
East and make up a singular tale, more 
dramatic and with more human story- 
element than anything else Tagore has 
written. 


English Text and 
Boni 


Tagore. 


2.25. 


BIOGRAPHY 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B.  Illustra- 


tions. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $7. 
Few of these English public men are 
familiar by name to American readers. 
Matthew Arnold, Anthony Trollope, and 
Sir Arthur Helps are exceptions. Inci- 
dentally the book throws light on the 
methods of the English Civil Service, 
with the work and personnel of which 
Sir Algernon is familiar. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
HANDBOOK OF YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
PARK. Compiled and Edited by Ansel F. 
Hall. Tilustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

Probably nowhere else in one volume 
at a moderate price can so complete a 
compendium of information about the 
Yosemite be found. It will be invalu- 
able to the prospective visitor and de- 
lightful to the tourist who has already 
seen the great Valley. 


WAR BOOKS 
WATCHING ON THE RHINE. By Violet R. 
Markham. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

“Impressions and experiences, some 
humorous and some decidedly serious, 
of a woman member of the Army of 
Occupation in Germany.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY. By Camille 
Flammarion. The Century Company, New 
York. $3. 


A popular account of certain occult 
psychic phenomena which of late years 
have attracted the attention of many 
scientific investigators in England, 


France, and America. These phe- 
nomena are relied upon by the author 
to establish his first contention—that 
the soul exists apart from the body. 
Two volumes to follow will deal with 
apparitions and with supposed manifes- 
tations of human survival after death. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. By Arthur Belle- 
ville McCoid. St. Hubert Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago. 

From long experience as a lawyer the 
author believes that divorce and sepa- 
ration almost always have their origin 
in ill feeling caused by avoidable mis- 
understandings and irritating conduct. 
He doesn’t lecture husbands and wives 
in this readable book, but illustrates his 
points by amusing incidents from real 
life, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 

FORESHADOWED. By F. E. Mills Young. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.90. 

INVISIBLE TIDES. By Beatrice Kean 
mour. Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 
LAMP OF FATE (THE). By Margaret Pedler. 
The George H. Loran Company, New York. 

$1.90. 

MUMMER’S TALE (A). By 
Translated by Charles E. Roche. 
Lane Company, New York. $2.50. 

ROGUES & COMPANY. By Ida A. R. Wylie. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $1.75. 

WALL (THE). By John Cournos. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


Sey- 


Anatole France, 
The John 


BIOGRAPHY 


STORY OF A POET (THE): MADISON 
CAWEIN. By Otto A. Rothert. Tlus- 
trated. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, 


Kentucky. $6. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

wick. The Yale 

Haven. $2.75. 


By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
University Press, New 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

PROBLEM OF FOREIGN POLICY (THE). A 
Consideration of Tresent Dangers and the 
Best Methods of Meeting Them. By Gilbert 
Murray. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, $1.50. 

RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION (THE). 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. The Century 
Company, New York. $3. 

TRUTH ABOUT THE TREATY 
André Tardieu. Foreword by 


(THE). Py 
Edward M. 


House. Introduction by Georges Clemen- 
ceau. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HIGH COSTS OF STRIKES (THE). 
shall Olds. G. P. Putnam's 
York. $2.50. 
HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION PSYCHOL- 


Py Mar- 
Sons, New 


OGY (A). By Howard C. Warren. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Stewart Paton. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, $7.50. 


HUMAN TRAITS AND THEIR SOCTAT. SIG- 
NIFICANCE, By Irwin Edman, PhP. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $9. 

JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM. 
3y T. Iyenaga, Ph.D., and Kenoske Sato, 
M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 

JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS. 
ON CONFUCIUS. Translated from the 
French of Paul-Louis Couchoud. By Frances 
Rumsey, with a Preface by Anatole France. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $2.50. 

NEW JAPANESE PERIL (THE). By Sidney 
Osborne. The Macmillan Company, NeW 
York. $2. 

PIGEON RAISING. By Alice Macleod. ‘The 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $1.50. 

PRACTICAL MINOR TACTICS. By Jens Bugge 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
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Above is shown actual 
photograph of a Tarvia 
Road. Roads like this are 
mudless, dustless, frost- 
proof and traffic-proof 
365 days in the year. 








The road commissioner pointed to the map. 


* Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on my way to school, 
I used to see farm wagons stuck hub-deep in the mud. 


‘ That was twenty years ago. And today our roads are 
the same muddy swamps in spring and fall, still choking with 
dust in summer, impassable in winter. It’s a disgrace. 


‘Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t even get their prod- 
uce to market on time. A new family hasn’t settled in the 
county for over a year. Our stores are losing business. 
We’re all losing money and we will—until we get good roads.” 


‘* But, man, think of the taxes. 
and maintenance,” 


The cost of construction 
argued one of the others. 


‘I am thinking of all those things,”’ 
missioner. ‘ Here’s the solution—”’ 


continued the com- 


Then he told them about Tarvia—how Tarvia may be 
used to build modern, traffic-proof roads, making them 
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The Road Commissioner Was Thinking 
of His Boyhood Days— 


waterproof, frostproof, dustless and mudless. How Tarvia 
roads stand up under all kinds of weather and trying traffic 
conditions. He showed them how the low upkeep and lasting 
quality of Tarvia roads save in actual dollars and cents more 
than enough to pay for the original cost of T'arvia construction. 


Today, with an increasing network of Tarvia roads, this 
once-stuck-in-the-mud community is alive and growing. The 
running time to town is now a matter of minutes—not 
hours. Farm produce is easily carried to nearby trading 
centers. Hauling costs are lower and profits greater. The 
old cross-roads schools have made way for a modern central 
graded school. And in many other ways, their road invest- 
ment is putting them “ on the map.” 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in constructing 
new roads or repairing old ones. One Tarvia road in your 
community will prove to you and your townspeople how Tarvia 
roads increase property values and thereby decrease taxes. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. Lf you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in 
your vicinity the matter wil! 
have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the ask- 
ing. If you want BETTER 
ROADS and LOWER 
TAXES, this department 
can greatly assist you. Book- 
let free on request. 
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MicCutcheon's 


Important Sale of 
French and Philippine Lingerie 


I INGERIE—of Nainsook, Batiste, Silk Voile 

1 and Crepe de Chine. Whether of French or 
Philippine design, all are equally irresistible in 
the charm of dainty needlework, and have been 
specially reduced to effect clearance. 


Hand Embroidered Philippine Gowns—Of fine 
Nainsook, $2.25, 2.95, 3.95 and 4.95 each. 


Philippine Envelope Chemise—Exceptional value 
at $1.95, 2.95, 3.95 and 4.95 each. 


Philippine Drawer—Of fine Nainsook, $1.95 each. 


Of French Needlework 
Gowns. .... . . . $2.95 to 175.00 each. 
Chemise ...... . JU.95to 37.50 each. 
Drawer ...... . J2.95to 45.00 each. : 


Orders by mail receive special attention 
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Any Boy or Girl 
Can Earn Money in Spare Time 


L* there are boys or girls in your family, why not en- 
courage them to become Outlook salesmen in your 
neighborhood? This outdoor work is good fun and 
is excellent training for a business career. We supply 
all necessary materials to start this work, and furnish com- 
plete suggestions as to how to proceed. “No investment 
or experience is required. If a youngster is old enough 
to play marbles or spin a top, he is old enough to earn 
his own spending money selling The Outlook. 


Address applications to Carrier Department 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
» GALLERY 


YMAN ABpoTt, Editor-in-Chief of The 


Outlook, graduated from the New’ | 


York University sixty-eight years ago, 
at an age when most boys to-day are 


preparing to enter college, and was ad. | 
mitted to the bar in New York by the! 
time he was twenty-one. He practiced| 


law with his brothers, whose names are 
well known to the legal profession! 
through the wide use of Abbott’s “Di- 
gest.” His early acquaintance with New 
York City, of which he writes in this 
issue, was thus gained by him as a stu. 
dent and as a practicing lawyer. Some 


| 


NR oe 


of his legal work gave him opportuni. | 


ties of seeing certain sides of life that 
the ordinary citizen never knows. Sey- 
eral weeks ago a few of New York’s 
older citizens were honored at a gather. 
ing at the Town Hall in New York City. 
Dr. Abbott, being one of the number, 
made an address on that occasion, 
which, though not preserved in exact 
form in the article in this issue, covered 
much the same subject. In later issues 
Dr. Abbott will resume his “Snap-Shots.” 


YyDNEY GREENBIE is a traveler, lecturer, 
S and author who has spent severai 
years of residence in various parts of 
the Pacific. He has sojourned in the 
South Sea Islands, in New Zealand, 
where he remained a year, in Australia, 
where he remained for six months, in 
the Philippines, in China, and, finally, 
in Japan, where he remained for over 
two years. He has contributed other 
articles to The Outlook. 


ICHARD Barry’s two articles last fall 
R on the two Presidential candidates, 
comparing them as newspaper men and 
citizens, formed a capital introduction 
of him to The Outlook’s readers. Mr. 
Barry is primarily a newspaper man, 
having had wide experience with several 
newspapers, and having served as corre 
spondent in the Russo-Japanese War 
and with the Atlantic Fleet in its cruise 
around the world in 1908. He is the 
author of several books. 


HERMAN Rocer# is known to _ the 

readers of The Outlook for his racy 
treatment of industrial subjects, which 
is due to his knowledge of such subjects 
from the root up. He was a lumberjack 
before he was a lecturer and writer. 


oo Mason was a staff corre 
spondent of The Outlook in the 
World War and contributed articles de 
scribing most varied experiences on the 
ground, in the air, and under the water, 
reporting views of eminent leaders in 
the nations at war, and recording de 
velopments of public sentiment in Ger: 
many and Austria as well as in the 
Allied countries. On the Chautauqua 
Circuit, which he describes in this issue, 
he has been a-successful lecturer. 


P DWARD DavIson is one of the younger 

English poets. He writes from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Other verse 
of his has appeared in The Outlook. 


A MELIA JOSEPHINE Burr, who has bee! 
a frequent contributor to The 
Outlook, is the author of several vol 
umes of verse. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
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Country Board 





NEW YORK CITY 











Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Vist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
4 rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














VERMONT 
{HESTER, VT. “ The Maples,” Delight- 


, ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
yiazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 








Cedar Grove Hotel & Farm pox een, 


Castleton, Vt. Boating, bathing, fishing, 
tennis, dancing. Booklet. J.J. QUINLAN, Prop. 





‘PROSPECT HOUSE. 


and COTTAGES 


On Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 


Ideal family hotel with private cottages for 
those desiring privacy: all modern conve- 
niences, electric lights and bells, telephones 
in cottages. Unexcelled fishing, 3 tennis 
courts, own farm. Hotel managed by same 
family for 28 years. Booklet and rates on 
request. E. A. ELLIS, Prop. 














Health Resorts 


ountain air, beautiful surround- 

ings; fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, 

fruits; large, cool rooms; modern bath. 
Special rates to families. 


THE MAPLES, Coudersport, Pa. 











Tours and Travel 





LDS ISI DK 


Hudson River 


_ by Daylight 


Each turn discloses new views 
of rolling hills and towering 
mountains. Each mile of river 
shore presents a more delightful 
picture. Through service be- 

4] tween New York and Albany 
| as well as ideal one day outings. 

**De Witt Clinton,” added 
to the Day Line fleet this sea- 
son, making five famous steam- 
ers in service. 


F RDA DE: 


Sees 


Ss to October 23. Daily in- 
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est. 


Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
“ae flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
ort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous 1 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 














LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
Doyl People to Get Well 
oylestown, Pa. an inatitution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Kosert Lieeincott Water, M.D. 
(ate of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















The Bemis Convalescent Home 


8 a real home for invalids and convales- 
cents, with nurse’s care. Large, sunny, airy 
Tooms with all modern conveniences. Sit- 
uated upon one of the best streets in 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

one of New England’s prettiest viilages, in 
the heart of New England. Address all in- 
quiries to Mrs. GRACE H. BEMIS, 184 
Washington St., Keene, New Hampshire. 








The Bethesda White Rlains, 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
po need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
or terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


ee 





| Ttained nurse desires limited number of con- 
a Yalescents or semi-invalids in desirable and 
— home. Excellent table, comfortable and 
cheerful surroundings. Skilled and kindly 
care. Miss A. VANDERBILT, Milford, N. J. 





| cluding Sundays. All through 

| rail tickets between New York 

and Albany accepted. Send 
4 cents for literature. 


LDP IA IOI DA AEX 


Hudson River Day Line 
4, Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 
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Delightful Autumn Tours 


EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailings Aug. 13 and Sept. 14 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOUR 65-A Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 














Ta beauty, fc.cination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information. 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
FOR SALE LO&TSon shore front 


NIANTIC RIVER, 
CONN. Salt water bathing, boating, fishing, 
clamming. 100 acres woods, 500 ft. stone dock ; 
river 34 to1 mile wide. Box 62, Chatham, N. Y. 


FOR SALE _ 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Closing of Estate. 3-apartment house ; 
17 rooms, 3 baths; beautifully located. Owner 
on premises. 67 Blakeman PI., Stratford,Conn. 


MAINE 


Country House For Sale 


Fine old brick house in the town of 
Hollis, Maine, along the Saco River, with 
outbuildings and about one acre of land. 
Near the summer home of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. For particulars address Mrs. GEO. 8. 
HOBBS. 127 Pleasant Street, Portland, Me. 


sae YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


To settle an estate, attractive house 
and furniture ; 7 master’s rooms, 3 baths, 
2 servants’ rooms, living and dining rooms, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry, furnace, 
4 fireplaces, sun and sleeping porches. 

J. PERLY PUTNAM, Agt., York Harbor, Me. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS _ 


TO- LET-FOR THE SEASON 
At Manchester-by-the-Sea 


Cottage house, 7 rooms ; centrally located ; 
five minutes’ walk from the railroad station 
and boat landing. Apply for terms to W. K 
FLEMING, Mauchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


HARMING HOUSE For Sale or 
To Rent, and never rented before; 
modern. Plymouth, Mass. Apply to 
J. B. SWANTON, Esq., 60 Allerton Street. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


of SUMMER COTTAGES To Let 
at #300 up; For Sale at %3,500, 
,000, £18,000 to 
! Country club, bathing, good 
train and shop service. HELEN THURSTON, 
20 Pleasant Street, Tel. 80, Rockport, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Rent, WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Six furnished rooms. Bath 
Mrs. ALMA RicHARDsON, Franconia, N. H. 









































NEW YORK 
Keene Valley, 


Adirondacks y*¥°"f 0 Rent. 
Cottages, fully equipped, very modern : bath, 
toilets, etc. Season $300 to $1,000. W. H. Oris. 


CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 


$90 for August. $125 August into October. 
Furnished, 5 rooms, running water; inside 
toilet. Fine location. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE [9E, 
.. Cottage at Glenburnie 
Write Adamson & Bayle Co.,Glens Falls,N.Y. 


VERMONT 














Furnished House and 
Small Bungalow 


TO LET on 
Dairy Farm 

Near Brattleboro. 
Housekeeping fa- 
cilities or meals 

at neighboring 

e studio. Fine walks 
and drives. Com- 
manding views. 


Altitude 1,900 feet. 
Particulars from 5,699, Outlook. 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS | 


SPECIAL articles or short talks on an 
subject prepared for all occasions. Clu 
papers a specialty. All work confidential. 

rompt service. 1,000 words $10. Catherine 
Moore, 8. State St., Big Rapids, Mich. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 

















___ ROOMS TO RENT 


TWO large connecting front rooms. Newly 
and attractively furnished. Rented together 
or separately. Desirable location, near 
Columbia, 154, Outlook. 








427 


ROOMS TO RENT 


——_ 
ROOMS IN GOOD HOMES in New York 
City. Rooms Bureau, New York Community 
Service, 370 Seventh Ave. 








IDEAL climate, special teachers, faithful, 
careful treatment, massage, medical ortho- 
pedic gymnastics. Near Phoenix, Arizona, 
141, Outlook. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
DIETITIANS. 





superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. 
Boston office. 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED-—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical 3 Educational Agency, Car- 


negie Hall, N. Y¥ 





HELP WANTED 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CAPABLE young woman, 18 to 25, as 
waitress for out of town tea room during the 
season. 146, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED — Experienced nursery gov- 
erness, 2 children, age 3 and 6. Country in 
summer, South in winter. Good physical 
care and kindergartner. State age aud na- 
tionality. References of governess required. 
127, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 


_ WANTED-—Position as librarian in board- 
ing school or small college, boys’ boarding 
school preferred, by Wage Morasion of ten 

ears’ experience. ou 0 clerical wo 
it desired. 162, Outlook. _ 

EXPERIENCED woman, Pratt graduate, 
desires position as supervisor in arding 
schoo), in or near New York preferred. Best 
references. 134, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CAPABLE young woman, college, will 
— as jnother’s helper in refin 
amily in return for desirable summer outing. 
East. 153, Outlook. —— 

TRAVELING COMPANION. — Young 
business man will accompany invalid or boy 
to point West during July. References. 148, 
Outlook. 


4 renee yous woman, ootiege graduate, 
esires position as companion. Will travel. 
147, Outlook. ; _— 
. HOUSEKEEPER assistant in school or 
institution. Miss Deans, 271 West End Ave., 
New York. 


YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
a pa to bey. ge a ~. and make 
self generally useful; cheerful, healthy, a: 
well educated. 125, Outlook. . eee 

CULTURED young woman as companion 
or social secretary. Graduate nurse. Will 
travel. References. 126, Outlook. 

CANADIAN lady desires position as com- 

nion, social secretary, or tutor. 163, 

utlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED, by experienced summer camp 
teacher, man of personality and culture, posi- 
tion as tutor or instructor, or other suitable 
work for summer. 155, Outlook. 

YOUNG French girl, Legion d’Honneur 
graduate, English education, desires position 
as companion or governess. 157, Outlook. 

VASSAR graduate, cultured, experienced 
teacher. College preparation or whee studies. 
Travel. Highest references. 161, Outlook. 

PRIMARY teacher desires position Jul 
August. 142, Outlook. - ” 





MISCELLANEOUS 





THE best in printed stationery. 200 sheets 
notepaper and 100 envelopes printed with 
your name and address $1.50. Samples on 
request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

COLLEGE woman with one child can offer 
home in country for smalichild. References 
required and given. 160, Outlook. 


MISS Guthman. New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted, 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agenéy, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery’ 
44 West 22d St., New York. 


My 








THE OUTLOOK 









sailing on a private yacht. 
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CG VAVAVAVAVAV & 
Raymond- 
Whitcomb 


Mediterranean Cruise 
On the S.S. “George Washington” 


To cruise with Raymond-Whitcomb is to realize the delights of 
It means long, restful days at sea, lei- 


surely sightseeing in quaint ports and a luxurious ship for your home. 
For the Mediterranean Cruise we have exclusively chartered the 
“ George Washington "—the largest and finest American liner. 


® 
€ 
> 
4 
» 
@ 
/ 
Sailing from New York in February, 1922 y 
Round the World 4 

- Through Asia with its: teeming cities and strange Oriental cus- / 
a 
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toms—its fantastic temples and picturesque bazaars. 
limited membership leave every month from September to January. 


Other Tours 


To Japan and China, Manchuria, Korea and the Philippines, October | & 15 
and in January, February, March and April. 


To South America—October 29 and through the winter. 
To the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Europe, and Arabian Nights Africa. 


Send for booklet desired 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Raymond Building 
Beacon & Park Sts., Boston 





Tours of 














SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Sacred and Secular. Specially adapted for 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS AND COMMUNITY CHORUSES 
This book also includes the well known melodies of the South. 
Attractively bound in cloth. 
$25.00 per hundred 30c per single copy 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 156 Sth Ave., New York City 











INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL 


We are arranging 
at all times—at 
HOME and ABROAD—Individual 
Tours covering transportation, 
Hotel accommodations, etc., for 
Individuals, Families and-~ small 
Parties, who desire freedom from 
care when traveling. . 


We are also-offering a lente Vari- 
ety of Escorted ‘Tours embracing 
EUROPE — CALIFORNIA — NA- 

- TIONAL PARKS — ALASKA — 
EVANGELINE’S. COUNTRY, 
GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 
SAGUENAY — BERMUDA — 
WEST INDIES—AROUND THE 
WORLD. Send for aeacsipting 
booklets. - oe ee 


Steamship. Tickets by All Lines 


Cook’s Traveler's s Cheques 
Good Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York ' Chicago b 
Boston San Francisca’ a 
Montreal ‘Toronto + 


Ene 
COOKS 
‘ Cn, 




























“The Master Salesman” 


A clear, practical, fascinating work, explaining 
the Real Secrets of Person: ality, Magnet- 
ism, Persuasion and Salesmanship 


A Handsome Volume Price $3.00 Postpaid 
W. L. VAN OSDOL 
515 Arlington PI. Chicago, Ill. 


















<Engel 
Ant Corners |] 


-No Paste NEEDED 


rie ise then” to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


c) Mad tp Square . Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
v4 i, . gray, * sepia, and Ape. 
stick, 











y ilgine on ‘corners of dctures, then wet 
- quick ASY-ARTISTIC, muss, no fuss. At photo 
ply, ind si stores. Ac eve apt no substitutes; 
taere io nothing as good. 10c brings f, 


from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 93-G, 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


full pkg. and samples 








Short - Story Writing 
A Course of Forty 
taught by Dr. J. oe Batt. 

\ Editor of The W riter'sMonthly, 
One pupil has received over | 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 

Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines andthe | 
best producing companies, i 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Whiting, Versificae f 
tion, Journalism, etc. 

4 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


lence School FSX 
Dep't. 58 Springfield, Mass. 


DR. ESENWEIN 


BY THE WAY 


NE of those typewritten letters that 
bear the warning caution, “Dictated 
but not read by Mr. ,’ was recently 
received by the head of a large manu- 
facturing concern, says the New York 
“Times.” It was sent back by him with 
the words written across it in a large, 
clear hand, “Received but not read by 
Mr. —-.” “Think of asking a man a 
favor and then letting a stenographer 
sign your name to it while you are out 
playing golf,” was the manufacturer’s 
comment. 





A high light in an otherwise very 
somber picture is this from Pueblo, pub- 
lished in a despatch to a daily paper: 
Doris Seaber walked into one of 
the morgues to-day and declared that 
she was very much alive. As she gazed 
at the body which was identified as 
herself, she said: “That is not me.” 





A request in this column for the miss- 
ing lines in a partly obliterated epitaph 
has brought many answers. The fol- 
lowing comes from a Newark (N. Y.) 
subscriber, with the statement that it is 
found on a gravestone in an old Dutch 
cemetery on a farm in Wayne County: 

Sarah Van Benschooten is my name 

Poughkeepsie was my station 

Heaven is my destined place 

And Christ is my salvation 

As death comes on my bones must rot 

tead this that I am not forgot 

Behold and see as you pass by 

As you are now so once was I 

As I am now so you must be 

Prepare for death and follow me 
The epitaph, so far as the last four 
lines are concerned, is a common one 
in New England graveyards dating 
around 1750 to 1850, another subscriber 
informs us. 





Many of our correspondents also quote 
the rhyme which was added by some 
wag to the epitaph quoted above: 

To follow you I'm not content 
Until I know which way you went 





This somewhat homely epitaph, one 
of our correspondents writes, is without 
much poetical merit, and he quotes an- 
other, by Carew, the English poet, as 
more worthy of immortality. It is in- 
scribed on the tomb of “The Lady Mary 
Wentworth,” and reads: 

I.oe here the precious dust is layd 
Whose purely tempered clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betrayed 

Else the soul grew so fast within 

It broke the outward shell of sinne 

And so was hatch’d a cherubim 


A Broadway dry-goods firm puts this 
placard (evidently aimed at a rival) in 
its window: 

BETTER GOODS FOR THE SAME MONEY 

THE SAME GOODS FOR LESS MONEY 





Referring to an inquiry in this col- 
umn as to the meaning of the familiar 
initials “B. V. D.,” a friend writes: 

For several years prior to 1890 
there was on White Street, New York, 

a firm of manufacturers known as 

Bradley, Voorhees & Day. One of their 

productions was the kind of men’s 

abbreviated underwear which is still 
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known by the initials of their names. 
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